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NOTES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 





NUMBER ONE. 





THE dramas of every original people have been alerived from the 
sacrifices or the ceremonies ofreligion. Worship, in early times, con- 
sisted of shows, which were intended to inculcate the history of the 
Gods to audiences, the greater part of whom, could not read or be in- 
structed in any other way. Indeed, before the invention of printing, it 
was difficult to teach a religion, so as to preserve its entireness, without 
appealing to the senses in the shape of symbols, and, what in fact may 
with aptness be called scenic spectacles. The derivation of the word 
Tragedy itself (a rewyos, goat et wd, song,) intimates this. It ap- 
pears, that Bacchus having discovered the art of making wine, im- 
parted the secret to Icarius of Attica, who finding a goat in his vine- 
yard eating his grapes, sacrificed it in the presence of his neighbors; 
at which they were greatly pleased, and commenced dancing and sing- 
ing; and ever after, during the same period of the year, they performed 
this ritual; and called it tragedy—that is “goat song.” It was not 
long, before the people sung it at Athens, in the celebration of their 
orgia. Their poets now beggn to emulate one another in composing 
words adapted to it; and added choruses of music. So much of the 
goat song, as remained with the country people in the villages, and had 
not been improved by the poets, was called comedy (@ Kin et win)— 
that is “country song.” After having exhausted every topic, which 
could be described, consistently with the divine history of Bacchus, the 
poets were compelled to resort to little fables, or stories, to give novelty 
and interest to their productions. The tragedy, at first, consisted of 
choruses without actors, and so continued until the time of Thespis, 
or as some contend Epigines, when a character was introduced, who 
either recited while the choruses were silent and resting, or carried 
on a dialogue with one of them, most generally the Coryphceus. About 
fifty years after, ASschylus added another actor, and invented dresses 
and high heel shoes to give them the stature of heroes. Sophocles 
increased the number of chief actors to three; and caused scenes to be 
painted with suitable decorations. ‘Tragedy, thence, assumed its dig- 
nity; and so delighted the Athenians, that we are told, upon the repre- 
sentation of a single play, they expended one hundred thousand pounds. 
From this simple goat-song, the Greek drama of all others in every 
age the completest, took its rise. There are otner accounts: some 
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have endeavored to trace the name to the word,—rgug,—a kind of 
paint with which the actors painted their faces; the general opinion how- 
ever, is, that tragedy and comedy originated in Greece, as we have 
mentioned.* 

The English drama also had a religious origin. Whether the par- 
tial mgrafting of the Latin on the British tongue, or the conquest of 
William of Normandy, as some have inquired, introduced the Roman 
or the French drama into that Island, are questions of easy solution. 
The French drama having a like source in the church, is now allowed 
to have been younger than the English: and although in the year 1110, 
according to Matthew Paris, Geoffrey composed the Mystery of St. 
Catharine, it is no where mentioned by the chroniclers, that a classic 
Latin play was acted until 1520. We quote from Holinshed: 

“Into this chamber came the king and the queen with the hostages 
and there was a goodlie comedie of Plautus plaied; and that doone, then 
entered into the chamber eight ladies in black velvet bordered about 
with gold, with hoops from the waist downeward, sleeves ruffled and plated 
at the elbow and plain in the middest, full of cuts, plucked out at everie 
cut with fine camericke, and tied like the Aegyptians verie richlie. And 
when these ladies had passed about the place, in came eight noble per- 
sonages in long gowns of taffata, set with flowers of gold bullion, and 
under that apparel cotes of black velvet embroidered with gold all to 
cut, and plucked out with cuts of black sarcenet, and everie man had 
buskins of black velvet full of agg-lets of gold.” The eight noble person- 
ages danced with the ladies after “putting off their vizards” and then for 
the first time the presence of the king was known.t 

The Mysteries, the earliest plays of which we have any account in 
the annals of England, naturally sprung from the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. ‘The magnificent pageants of that form of worship, its symbols 
and shows, like “the vail and utensils” of the Hebrew Holy of Holies, 
were calculatad to elicit the representation of scriptural plays, where- 





* This origin of tragedy, we have measurably taken from a work by Monsieur 
Hedelin, Abbot of Aubignat; written at the instance of Cardinal Richelieu; enti- 
tled “the Whole Art of the Stage,” decidedly the best and most practical on the clas- 
sic drama we have seen. The authorities, from which he quotes are Athen. c. 2. 
Cassidor c.1. Plut.Symposc.1. Suidas and many of the modern Latinists. In 
Thomas Heywood’s Apology for Actors, to be seen in Scott’s Collection of Tracts, 
we find the same opinion entertained. To this effect he quotes from Diodorus. 
This pamphlet we will allude to frequently. He says,—‘*Tragedys and comedyes 
had their beginning a rebus divinis from divine sacrifices. They differ thus: in 


comedyes, turbulenta prima, tranquilla ultima: in tragedyes, tranquilla prima 
turbulenta ultima.” 


+t Schlegel says, that ladies went to the theatre in vizards, and thus excuses or 
makes allowance for the obsceneties of the old English dramatiste,—as if a blush 
under a mask could palliate the gross indelicacies of the stage. Nor are we cer- 
tain of the habit. Masques were generally, if not always, performed at court and 
in the halls o: the nobility in vizards,—“that Princes chambers should not be 
troubled with too many folks,”—and it was even so on the stage sometimes, but 
we have as yet no where seen it mentioned that ladies attended the theatre in 


mask. Probably this passage from Holinshed may have given currency to the 
opinion. 
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ever its temples were built,*—it was so in Italy, France, Spain and 
even in Germany. They were representations of the traditionary his- 
tory of saints, apocryphal story and incidents from the Old and the 
New Testament; and were usually performed in the churches by ec- 
clesiastics,—sometimes in the palaces of kings and nobles, and at other 
times by scholars in the Universities, or in the streets by itinerant 
players or the trading companies t—“Every companie had his pagiante 
or parte, which pagiantes were a highe scaffolde with two roomes a 
higher and a lower upon four wheeles. In the lower, they apparrelled 
themselves, in the higher roome they played, being all open upon the 
top, that all beholders might hear and seethem.t The places where 
they played them was in every streete. They began first at the Abay 
gates and when the pagiante was played it was wheeled to the Highe- 
Cross before the mayor and so to every streete; and every streete had 
a pagiante playing before them, till all the pagiantes for the day appoint- 
ed were played, and when one pagiante was near ended, worde was 
broughte from streete to streete, that they mighte come in place there- 
of, exceedinge orderlye, and all the streetes had their pagiente afore 
them, all at one time, playing together, to se which playes was greate 
resorte and also scaffoldes and stages made in the stréetes, in those 
places where they determined to playe their pagiantes.” 

Strutt says, in the time of mystery-playing, the stage consisted of 
three platforms one above another—on the uppermost sat God sur- 
rounded by his angels; on the second the saints, and on the lowest, 
those, who had not passed from this life. On one side of the platform 
was the resemblance of a dark cavern, from whence isssued the ap- 
pearance of fire; and when it was necessary, hideous cries to denote the 
agonies of the damned. From this cavern the devils frequently as- 
cended. ‘“Beelzebub seems to have been the principal comic actor as- 











*The first drania known to be written ona scripture subiect, is supposed to 
have been in the second century, by ene Ezekiel, a Jew; wh. to animate his 
countrymen with the hope of a deliverance from persecution, selected a subject 
from Exodus, in which Moses was the chief character. 


t The contrast of the names of plays and players provokes a smile,—Thus, 
“The Fall of Lucifer” was played by the Tanners. ‘The Deluge” by the Dyers. 
“The Shepherds feeding their flocks at night” by the Painters and Glaziers. “The 
killing the Innocents” by the Goldsmiths. ‘The Purification” by the Blacksmiths, 
“The Temptetion” by the Butchers. ‘The last Supper” by the Bakers. “Christ 
Passion” by the Ironmongers. ‘Descent into Hell” by the Cooks and Innkeepers, 
“The Resurrection” by the Skinners. “The Ascension” by the Taylors. ‘The 
sending of the Holy Ghost” by the Fishmongers. “Antichrist” by the Clothiers, 
&c. These trading companies were bodies of large influence,—each craft had 
its by-laws, officers and in many instances its exclusive privileges. They may be 
assimilated to the chartered companies of our day. 


tThe resemblance of the old English to the ancient drama; of its stage and 
of its model, often strikes us as being remarkable. ‘Thespis is said to have acted 
ina cart drawn to different parts of the city. And the Greek theatre and the 
Roman at first were opened at the top. We trace this resemblance to the monks, 
who were the first authors of religious plays. One might attempt to infer from it 
that the Roman preceded the mystery or the secular play in England, at a time, 
moreover, when the Latin, if not entirely the court, was certainly the conversa- 
tional language of the learned and polite. 
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sisted by a merry troop of under devils, who, with a variety of noises, 
strange gestures and contortions of the body. excited the laughter of 
the populace.” 

The church of Rome, Hone thinks adopted these mysteries to wean 
the people from the celebration of their ancient spectacles, while Strutt 
attributes their rise in England to the cupidity of the monks. We, 
however, entertain the opinion that they were used, as a medium of 
imparting religious instruction to those, many of the nobility, of whom, 
could not subscribe their names to “magna charta.” “It is enough,” 
said a lord to one of the secretaries of Henry the Eighth, “for the sons 
of nobleman to wind their horns and carry their hawke fair and leave 
study to the children of meaner people.” We are confirmed in this 
opinion by the fact, that mysteries and the Catholic religion have ever 
been simultaneous in every nation of Christendom, at periods when 
learning was confined solely to the ecclesiastics: and whence, it is 
reasonable to infer that scenic spectacles would be of more importance, 
in the communication of biblical information, and even doctrine, than 
homilies among a people, who daily beheld at their altars forms, uten- 
sils, and configurations, which associated in their minds the power and 
benevolence of the Deity. They were common to the church long 
before their imitation in England even as early as the time of Gregory 
Nazianzen. The very custom, now extant in Catholic countries, of at- 
tending the theatre on Sunday,—the time of the week originally set apart 
for acting mysteries,—indicates how closely they were allied to temple- 
worship. The early drama of England represented (chiefly) incidents 
from history, religious, civil, or political; and its utility in these depart- 
ments of human knowledge, was a frequent reply to those, who de- 
cried the stage. A play then was as efficient in disseminating inform- 
ation of all sorts, as is a book of annals in our day. ‘“Playes,” says 
Heywood, “have made the ignorant more apprehensive, taught the un- 
learned the knowledge of many famous histories, instructed such as 
cannot read in the discovery of all our English chronicles, and what 
man have you of that weak capacity, that cannot discourse of any no- 
table thing recorded even from William the Conqueror, nay from the 
landing of Brute, until this day?’ So much was popular instruction re- 
garded the specific end of the drama, that John Rastel, brother-in-law 
to Sir Thomas More, conceived the design of making the moralities the 
vehicles of disseminating science.* We cannot therefore assent to 
Strutt’s opinio: —it is unsustained by the authorities we have had the 
good fortune to examine in this country, and by the very case to which 
he refers,—the scholars of St. Paul’s school having incurred great ex- 
pense in representing the mysteries, may have petitioned Richard to 
deprive the itinerant players of the same privilege, without justifying the 
sweeping charge of ne Nor were what he denominates secu- 








* The stage has ever been the lever with which the populace were lifted to the 
accomplishment of any design. By it, Socrates became a victim. Paris bowed 
to infidelity after the invidious dialogues of Voltaire,—in England, not to dwell 
on the effects of Catholic and Protestant mysteries in their turn, the Cato of Ad- 
dison had its run, because it disseminated the principles of a party; and even the 
late Belgian revolution was accelerated by the representation of a play. 
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lar plays antecedent to the mysteries; the latter are mentioned in the 
earliest age of England; manuscript copies of them have been pre- 
served; the chroniclers have described others, yet of the antiquity of 
the former, nothing has been recorded sufficiently ample to deduce a cor- 
rect opinion. ‘That the secular plays were after a while contemporary 
with the religious, we do not deny: in a short time they became more 
attractive to the people and the nobility; not, however, before the itine- 
rant players began to represent mysteries, in which they mingled to. 
gether the gravest and the liveliest conceits. And tothe example of 
this odd contrast of the solemn and the gay, some critics would trace 
the combination of tragic and comic incidents to be met with in the 
works of Shakspere,* Calderon, and all of the romantic school. 

If we are to credit sectarian authors, the clurch was extremely cau- 
tious, what kind of mystery she permitted to be represented. This is 
inferred from a manuscript collection of the Chester Piays, ascribed to 
Ranulph Higden, who visited Rome thrice before he could obtain the 
Pope’s leave ‘to have them in English.’ Their incidents, unlike those 
of the Coventry Plays, were not apocryphal, but entirely selected, ex- 
cept in one instance, from the Old and New Testament. In the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, statutes were enacted, to prohibit the playing of such 
mysteries, as affected the established religion; for in the dawn of the 
reformation, many spectacles were exibited which it was difficult to su- 
percede, when this monarch put himself atthe head of ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The representation of some of these mysteries must have produced 
very solemn impressions, when it is considered, that God, the Saviour, 
the Virgin and the host of angels and the saints, each played their part: 
while others were shamefully indelicate, sometimes in their language, 
but oftener in their action. Why they were countenanced, was their 
close adherence to traditionary and biblical history; and it was this 
which sometimes admitted in spectacle, what a modern audience would 
declare profane.t Any adventitious circumstance or sudden diversion 
of the mind, from contemplating the rebuking truths, they were inten- 
ded to circulate, sometimes awakened emotions, not less vicious than 








* How are we to write this name?—Shakspere or Shakspeare? He subscribes 
Shakspere to his will; and ina licence for acting, granted to himself and others 
hy James the first, we find the name spelt in the same way. On the other hand in 
John Webster’s address to the reader preceding his tragedy of ‘the White Devil 
orVittoria Corombona,’ we read this passage,—* Detraction is the sworn friend to 
ignorance: for mine own part, I have ever truly cherished my good opinion of 
other men’s worthy labours, especially of that full and heightened style of Master 
Chapman; the labored and understanding work of Master Jonson; the no less 
worthy composures of the both worthily Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher; 
and lastly (without wrong last to be named) the right happy and copious industry 
of Master Shakspeare, &c. wishing what I write may be read by their light.” 
We prefer Shakspere’s signature to his will, for we have not seen the change of 
orthography explained any where. The Rev. Mr. Dyce in a measure translates 
the language of Webster, and does not refer to the difference in the writing of the 
name, 


+ In Ludus Coventre, sive Ludus Corporis Christi, or as they are called Coven. 
try Plays is one denominated ‘The Woman taken in Adultery,’ and before she 
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burlesque. For instance, one Howleglas to revenge himself on the fa- 
vorite of a priest, instructed some of the persons in ‘the mystery of the 
resurrection of our Lord,’ in which she personated an angel ina grave, 
to answer to her question, “whom do you seek,”—after this fashion,— 
“The priest’s leman with one eye,”’—now this was too much for fe- 
male endurance; and the moment the reply was given, she arose from 
the grave, and a battle royal ensued before the spectators,—the angel 
thus proving her substantial form by the marks of her nails on the 
cheeks of Howleglas. 

Another instance of the turn of these plays, is to be found in ‘Le 
Mystere du Chevalier qui donne sa femme au Diable,’ which though not 
English, we wili nevertheless describe. This Chevalier reduced to the 
lowest ebb of fortune from his dissolute habits, is visited by the devil, 
who proposes to make him rich, if he will assign him his wife to hold 
in meum at the end of seven years. ‘The Chevalier consents, and signs 
a paper to that effect with his blood. The devil now stipulates, that he 
shall deny his God: the Chevalier at first objects, but after further 
temptation, accedes. ‘The devil next requires him to deny the Virgin 
Mary, which he positively refuses. At the end of seven years, esteem- 
ing it a debt of honor, the Chevalier orders his wife to follow him. On 
their way they see a church into which she enters to pray, the Virgin 
now recollecting the Chevalier’s veneration of herself, determines to 
assume the shape of his wife, and in this guise go with him to meet the 
devil,—they appear before his cloven-footed majesty, who at once de- 
tects the cheat, and rebukes the Chevalier for bis breach of honor. The 
Chevalier protests his ignorance of the charge, which the Virgin cor- 
roborates, and then throwing off her disguise, she orders the devil to 
give up theassignment. His majesty displaying the distortions of a 
miser forced ‘to throw down the dust,’ makes his exit in great terror. 
After lecturing the Chevalier, the Virgin restores him his wife, and with 
an exhortation in favor of domestic virtue, the play ends. 

It is moreover curicus to observe, that these plays were frequently 
composed, after the Greek model, complete in all their parts, preserv- 
ing the unities, and having an actor always upon the stage. One of them 








makes her entrance, she is preceded by this stage direction.—*‘Hic juvenis quid- 
am extra currit, caligis non ligatis et braccas in manu tenens.” 

A due regard for the delicacy of some of our readers, restrains us from quoting 
the dialogue which ensues. As asample of the old English at that time, we may 
admit the reply of Juvenis to Accusator. 


“Giff any man stow me yis nyght 

I shal hym geve a dedly wounde. 
Giff any man my wey dothe stoppe, 
Or me departe, ded shal he be; 

1 shal yis daggar putt in his croppe 
I shal hym kylle or he shal me.” 


Among the Chester plays is one called “Adam and Eve,’ in which Genesis is 
followed not only in the letter but the action. God enters creating the world,— 
breathes life into Adam,—opens his side, and Eve is born,—they at first are not 
ashamed,—are tempted by the serpent,—eat the fruit and then, says the stage di- 
rection,—“subligacula a foliis quibus tegamus pudenda.” 
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is before us, and asthe words in which the author clothes his ideas, are 
said to have been the polished language of the days of Henry the 
Eighth, we will give some extracts from it. There is little poetry in the 
whole performance. We however readily discover from the similar- 
ity of many of its expressions and turns of thought to favorite passages 
in Shakespere, that the genius of the English Drama began to attain 
its excellence. ‘The author of this mystery had been a Carmelite friar, 
but having renounced his faith, was preferred by the Protestant and his 
daughter Elizabeth, to places of high station and emolument. He was 
aman of considerable erudition, and the author of two other plays, 
which have not been preserved. It is entitled—‘A brefe comedy or 
enterlude of John Baptystes preachyng in the wyldernesse, openynge 
the craftye assaults of the hypocrytes with the gloryouse baptyme of 
the Lorde Jesus Christ, compyled by John Bale, Anno MDXXXVIII. 
See vol. 1, Harl. Mis. p. 97. ‘The dramatis persone or interlocutores 
as the author terms them, are, Pater Ceelistis, 1. e. the Heavenly Fath- 
er,—Joannes Baptista, John the Baptist—Publicanus, the Publican,— 
Pharisceus, the Pharisee,—Jesus Christus, Jesus Christ—Turba Vulga- 
ris, the Common People,—Miles Armatus, the Soldier, and Sadduceeus, 
the Sadducee. In the characters of the Pharisee and Sadducee, he aimed 
to illustrate the conduct of the Catholic clergy, and has artfully assim- 
ilated the dawn of the reformation to the advent of our Saviour. The 
comedy is preceded by Bale’s Prefatio, which isin the nature of a pro- 
logue or chorus, wherein is explained its design and tendency. He 
says,— 
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‘*Ye shall se Christ here, submit hymself to baptysm 

Of John hys servant, in most meke humble wyse. 

In poorenesse of spirit, that we should follow hym, 
Whose lowlye doctrine, the hypocrites despyse, 
Follow hym therefor, and shurn their devylysh practyse 
Be gentyll in heart, and beare your good intent, 
Towards hys gospell, and godlye testament.” 


It may be well to remark here, that the stage directions of all these 
old plays were in the Latin language. 

The comedy now begins with the Baptist telling them, that as a 
messenger he came, to warn them that their Redeemer, with health, 
grace and peace, is hither coming. 


‘Prepare his way, making the rough paths smoother 
Strike down the mountains, fill up the valleys again, 
For all men shall see their merciful Saviour plain.” 


The common people, the soldier and the publican in their turn ques. 
tion the Baptist of the coming of the Redeemer, and at length express 
their adoration and sincere repentance for their sins; upon which John 
bending on his knee baptizes them. While he is exhorting them, the 
Pharisee and Sadducee enter, and converse apart. 


Fharisee. As is said abroad, this fellow preacheth new learning. 
Let us dissemble to understand his meaning. 
Sadducee. Well pleased I am, that we examine his doings. 
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His doctrine peradventure might hinder else our livings, 
But in our working we must be somewhat crafty. 
Phar. Tush, thou shalt see me undermine him finely. 
(Et uertens se ad Joannem, dolose illum alloquitur.) 
God bless ye father and prosper your business. 
Joa. Bap. Ye are welcome both so that ye mind any business. 
Sad, No harm we intend, ye may trust us and (an’?) ye will. 


John tells them they show to the world as if they could do noill, but 
the Lord knows their hearts. They at first dissemble until exasperated 
by the wisdom and biting censure of the Baptist, the Pharisee ex- 
claims,— 


Avaunt beggar, avaunt. Becometh thee to prate 
So unmannerly against our comely estate? 
Which is known to be so notable and holy? 
Thou shalt be looked on, I promise thee surely. 
Sad. Our worthy decrees, the knave doth not regard 
But practiceth new laws, such as were never heard. 
By whose authority, dost thou teach thy new learning? 
Doubt not but shortly, thou wilt be brought to a reckoning. 


John now denounces them,—“Ye generation of vipers, ye murther- 
ers of the prophets,” &c. A paraphrase of scripture language. 


Phar. A lewed knave art thou, ill doctrine dost thou teach, 
We will so prove, thou shalt no longer preach. 
Sad. This fellow is like to make an insurrection. 
For to his new learning, an infinite company 
Of worldly rascals, come hither suspiciously. 
Phar, Indeed they do so, and therefore let us walk 
Upon this matter, more deliberately to talk. 


Jesus Christ then appears,— 


Iam Jesus Christ, the son of the living God, 

The light of his glory, the image of his substance, 

Tho’ he to this day hath plagued man with the rod, 
Now for my sake he hath withdrawn all vengeance, &c. 


The Baptist at once is assured that “this man is he;” and after con- 


fessing his unworthiness to perform the duty for which he was sent, he 
baptizes Jesus. 
I baptize thee Lord by such authority 


As thy grace hath given, to my poor simpleness 
Only to obey, the high request of thy goodness. 


Jesus here prostrates himself and gives thanks to God,—then the 
Holy Spirit—Descendit tunc super christum spiritus sanctus in colum- 
be specie et uox (vor) patris de calo audieturhoc modo, 





Pater Celestis. This is my only son, and only heart’s delight, 
My treasure, my joy beloved most entirely, &c. 


Jesus turning to the heavens kneels down as the Heavenly Father 
charges all to regard his doctrine, after which John with hands extended 
to the heavens sings,— 


Glory be to the Trinity, 
The Father, the Son and the Spirit living, 
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Which are one God in persons three, 
To whom be praise without ending. 


Bale now becomes a prolocutor and in his own words, “thus endeth 
thyse brefe comedy or enterlude of John Baptystes preachyng in the 
wilderness, openyng the craftye assaultes of the hypocrytes and the 
gloryouse baptysme of Jesus Christ.” 


C. R. C. 
Barnwell. 





PALEY’S SKETCH OF HIS EARLY ACADEMICAL LIFE. 


In the year 1795, during one of his visits to Cambridge, Dr. Paley, in 
the course of a conversation on the subject, gave the following account 
of the early part of his own academical life; and it is here given on 
the authority and in the very words of a gentlemen who was present 
at the time, as a striking instance of the peculiar frankness with which 
he was in the habit of relating adventures of his youth. “I spent the 
two first years of my under-graduateship (said he) happily, but unprofit- 
ably. Iwas constantly in society where we were not immoral, but idle 
and rather expensive. Atthecommencement of my third year, how- 
ever, after having left the usual party at rather a late hour in the eve- 
ning, I was awakened at five in the morning by one of my companions, 
who stood at my bedside and said, ‘Paley, I have been thinking what a 
d—d fool you are. I could do nothing, probably, were I to try, and can 
afford the life I lead: you can do every thing, and cannot afford it. I 
have had no sleep during the whole night on account of these reflections, 
and am now come solemnly to inform you, that, if you persist in your 
indolence, I must renounce your society.’ I was so struck (continued 
Paley) with the visit and the visiter, that I lay in bed the great part of 
the day and formed my plan: I ordered my bed-maker to prepare my 
fire every evening, in order that it might be lighted by myself; I rose 
at five, read during the whole of the day, except such hours as chapel 
and hall requi:ed, allotting to each portion of time its peculiar branch of 
study; and, just before the closing of gates (nine o’clock) I went to a 
neighboring coffee-house, where [ constantly regaled upon a mutton- 
chop and a dose of milk punch: and thus on taking my bachelor’s de- 
gree, became senior wrangler.” He, too, filled the trustworthy and 
dignified office of Tutor of his College, and deserved, though he did 
not die in possession of, a bishopric. 





MORAL GROWTH. 


We grow wiser, a8 we grow older, or we grow not at all. 
We grow better, as we grow wiser, or we grow but to fall. 
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“THLE.CATH-CHA,” OR THE “BROKEN ARROW.” 


Being a few passages from Muscoghee History. 





CHAPTER ONE. 





“THie-Catu-cua,” or “The Broken Arrow,” is, or was, the name of 
a large district of country once centrally situated in the territory for- 
merly owned by the Creek or Muscoghee nation of Indians, and now 
forming one of the border counties in the State of Georgia. Its name 
may well be employed to designate the fortunes of a people whose 
numbers are daily diminishing, whose strength is departed, and whose 
name, once powerful above all of the forest tribes of the South, is now 
no longer associated with greatness or authority; but, in this narrative, 
we would rather couple the epithet of “the Broken Arrow,” with the 
history of a Chief, who, for a long period of time, was the master spirit 
among his people, and whose erring aims and melancholy fall and fate, 
fairly entitle him to the appellation. The writer of this narrative hap- 
pening. a few weeks after the death of General William Mackintosh, 
the fifth Chief of Muscoghee, to pass through the nation in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the place of his execution, had his attention ne- 
cessarily drawn to a subject, then in the mouths of all around him, and 
upon which the general opinions were various and conflicting. Sundry 
little particulars which he picked up, as well from Indian as from white 
authorities, were carefully treasured up in his memory, and, subsequent- 
ly, the possession of some public, but little read documents, which fur- 
nished him with additional material, enabled him to throw together the 
few following facts, which, in his humble opinion, form an exceedingly 
interesting passage in our domestic history. It will be understood, 
however, by the reader. that strict accuracy is not to be looked for in 
any narrative which relates to the history of our Indian tribes. Oral 
statements can never be so precise as written records, and depending 
as they must for their preservation upon the uncertain memorials of 
men, error becomes unavoidable even where the most conscientious 
principles govern the narrator. He trusts, however, that the leading 
facts which he now records will be found as free from vital imperfec- 
tions as it is possible for such histories to be. 
It will not be necessary to the comprehension of this brief narra- 
tion, to go very deeply into the Muscoghee councils. Something, 
however, of past history, may be held necessary on the part of the 
reader, to enable him to judge correctly of the relative position of the 
parties,—the nation on the one hand, and the Chief whom they execu- 
ted on the other. The justice of their award, and the right which they 
had to inflict it, must result from the general institutions under which 
they lived. If these institutions were republican in their form and 
character, it must follow as inevitable, that the popular will, with cer- 
tain modifications, must be the supreme law; and if it be that the law 
under which Mackintosh perished, was one well known to the victim 
as well as to the nation, and not one,—(as it is contended) ea post fac- 
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to,and contemplative only of his conduct,—then, it equally follows, 
that the nation simply avenged its own wrongs and maintained its in- 
tegrity, in the execution, according to their summary forms, of an out- 
law and a traitor. But let the facts speak for themselves; and without 
stopping to analyze the laws and institutions of a wandering people 
whose government must vary its forms according to the caprices of 
their existence, we will content ourselves with simply discovering as 
much of the truth as we can, leaving it to our readers, each to draw his 


own inference, as to the justice of the proceeding which we shall final. 
ly relate. 








All barbarians are descended from Gods of one sort or another, and 
it does not matter, knowing this common assumption, that we should 
search very deeply into the origin of any people. If they do not al- 
ways set up so ambitious a pretension, they are, to say the least, all, 
more or less, the especial objects of care with some one or other be- 
nevolent deity. ‘The Muscoghees had their Gods, and God-fathers, 
like all the rest, and the preliminary history of Greeke, Roman, Per- 
sian and Scythian, with here and there a slight change of name and 
attribute, will not improperly, answer for those who were quite as proud 
of their ancestors as any Roman of us all. ‘They claim to have come 
from the chambers of the Sun himself, and always point to the west, 
as the region from which they sprang. Their progenitors, a people 
covered with hair, and whocarried thunder and lightning in their hands, 
were evidentiy intended to be known as Gods. ‘They were probably 
the most powerful Indian naticn in North America; and a portion of 
their policy, which was strictly Roman in its character, contributed dai- 
ly to make them morg so. They incorporated with their own, on equal 
terms, the nations which they overcome, and hence the somewhat in. 
teresting fact, as it is one peculiar to their history, that their numbers 
are said to have almost doubled between the years 1730 and 1760. In 
1775, their hunting grounds covered a region of country more than one 
hundred and eighty miles in length. ‘They had more than fifty towns, 
and were subdivided into the tribes of Apalacheé, Alabama, Abecaw, 
Cowetaw, Conechaw, Coosaw, Cosawteé, Chochickhomaw, Natcheé, 
Ockmulgee. Oconee, Ockohogee, Pachanee, Tensaw, Talepoosaw, 
Chatahoochee, Wetumpkee, and perhaps many others of which our 
early historians knew nothing. It is probable, indeed, that every 
town, with its hunting grounds around, constituted a distinct tribe, and 
had its several chiefs, or single chief, all subject to the will of the great 
warrior of the nation. ‘The territory originally ciaimed by the Musco- 
ghees, extended from the Tombeckbe to the Atlantic, and from the ex- 
treme Western parts of Florida, to the thirty-fourth degree of North 
latitude; and their claim seems to have been generally undisputed among 
the other nations. It is more than probable, that their sway extended 
over South-Carolina, and certainly as far North as Beaufort, for even 
in the settlement of Georgia, though the number of their tribes had 
been then reduced, we found them in aconference with Mr. Oglethorpe, 
claiming from thecSavannah river, and having their claim recognized 
by the Indians who then still dwelt in the neighborhood. The Indians 
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of Yamacraw,—a tribe of South-Carolina Indians, and noted in our 
history as a distinct nation, confessed themselves, through Chief Mico, 
or Prince, Tomochichee, to be Creeks and they spoke the Muscoghee 
language. 

When Mr. Oglethorpe first established his colony on the Savannah 
river, he deemed it prudent to conciliate this nation, and a solemn con- 
ference was held at one of his new houses to which he gave them a 
general invitation. ‘They came from various quarters, and with many 
proofs of their number and power as a nation. ‘The tribe, or town of 
Coweetaw, sent their Mico or King, a Chief named Yahankakee, and 
Essaboo, then Chief Warrior. the son of old Brim, whom the Span- 
iards called their Emperor. ‘These were followed by ten attendants, 


‘eight of whom were men, and two women. ‘The Cussetas, sent Cus- 


seta, their Mico, and Talchicahatchie, their head Warrior, with four 
attendants. ‘The Osweechies sent Ogeesee, their war-king, Neath- 
louthee-ko and Ougachie, two head Chiefs, with three attendants. From 
the tribe of Chechawees came Outh-letoee, their King, Thlantho-lookee, 
Figeer, and Sootamilla, their war-chiefs, with three attendants. From 
the Echatees, came Chutabatchee, and Rodin (the latter with the Eng- 
lish name having been partly bred and wholly christened by the Eng- 
lish) with four attendants. Thetribe of Poloccucolee sent Chillattee, 
their head warrior with five attendants. ‘The Oconees sent Oneeke- 
chumpa, called by the English ‘“Long-King,” and Kooewoo, a chief 
warrior. From the tribe of Eufalee came Tomaumi, a head warrior 
and three attendants. 

Here we have the names of many tribes whichare now unknown to 
the nation, though, in place of them, we have tribes at present existing, 
who were then unknown. It is not improbable that in fact the tribes 
are still the same, and merely change their names to that of some more 
popular chief than the rest; since, ‘while the old names are lost to their 
own chronicles, it does not appear that the population undergoes any di- 
minution. It may be, that some tribes wander away, and some, it seems, 
may be expatriated. One little passage in the conference which took 
place on this occasion between Oglethorpe and the Muscoghees, would 
seem, indeed, to afford a sufficient warrant for this conjecture. 

In the progress of the speech of Oneekechumpa, or the Long king, 
—a very tall man,—who came as the representative of the Occonees, 
and was the spokesman of the nation,—he said, towards the conclu- 
sion,—that he “thanked him (the Governor, Oglethorpe) for his kind- 
ness to Tomochichee (who was Mico, or king of the Yamacraws) 
and his Indians, to whom he said he was related, and though Tomochi- 
chee was banished from his nation, yet he was a good man, and had 
been a great warrior; and it was for his wisdom and justice that the 
banished men had chosen him king,” &c. When he had done speak. 
ing, Tomochichee, came in with the Yamacraw Indians, and making a 
low obeisance, said, “I was a banished man, and I came here poor and 
helpless to look for good lands near the graves of my ancestors,” &c. 

Here is the theme of a poem. Whata moral interest may be made 
to gather about the mystery of this man’s banishment, and that of his 
tribe. What could have been the offence of a tribe which could 
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prompt the nation to strike them from their great family,—to blot 
them out of their memories, and expel them to seek their fortunes 
among strangers and enemies. An active and keen imagination may 
readily weave from this little doubt, a story of most exciting and high 
moral interest. Indeed, this little anecdote alone, proves the possession 
of higher sensibilities on the part of the Aborigines than we have been 
willing heretofore to concede tothem. ‘The very fact that banish- 
ment is considered a serious punishment, shows a degree of refine- 
ment in their sensibilities which will yield to the romancer, a sufficient 
warranty, for giving them those attributes of the feeling and thinking 
man, which, we have ever been but too ready to deny them. 

The conference with Oglethorpe ended in a treaty, for the purposes 
of trade and general alliance. The traders were to carry goods into 
the nation which they were to sell at prices arranged by the treaty. 
Restitution and reparation were to be mad on both sides for injuries; but 
criminals were to be punished by English law,—a wise provision, and 
one necessary to protect the whites against the practice among the 
savages which makes personal revenge a legal right, and justifies the _ 
extremity of punishment even against a wrong doer by aceident. 
Trade was to be withdrawn from any Indian town which should offend 
against the treaty. The English to possess all lands not used bythe 
Indians, reserving, however, to the nation such as it might desire, and ~ 
the division of which, was to be agreed on between the beloved men of 
the two parties. Runaway negroes to be brought back to the English, 
and the rewafds of their captors were fixed, for every restored run- 
away, at four blankets, or two guns, or the value thereof in other goods, 
—and one blanket only, if the negro should happen to be killed in en- 
deavoring to escape. “VI. and lastly, They promise, with straight 
hearts and love to their brother English, to give no encouragement to 
any other white people to settle here,” &c. Such was the monopolizing 
selfishness of the trader. Competition would have cheapened the 
goods to the poor Indian, but would have lessened profits to his gener- 
ous white brother. As a fitting conclusion to this treaty, though 
sometime after, Oglethorpe carried Tomoclichee, king of the Yama- 
craws to England, with Senawkee his wife, Toonakowee, his nephew, 
Hillispillee, a war Captain, with five other Indian Chiefs, and an Inter- 
preter. They were introduced to the king at Kensington, to whom 
Tomochichee made a speech, and presented a bunch of eagle’s feath- 
ers. In his speech he says,— 

“lam come for the good of the whole nation called the Creeks. I 
am come over in my old days, though I cannot live to see the good to 
myself, I am come for the good of the children of all the nations of 
the Upper and Lower Creeks, that they may have knowledge of the 
English. These are the feathers of the eagle, the swiftest of birds, 
who flieth round all the nation. They are the sign of peace in our 
land, and I have brought them to leave them with you asa sign of 
everlasting peace,” &c. “The words you say to me,I will say faith- 
fully to all the kings of the Muscoghees.” 











Joscelyn. 





JoSCELYN. 
No! 
SMITH. 
Ha! No!—so bluntly too!—What now?— 
Why dost not work, Sir Thomas Joscelyn?— 
Thou dost o’erlook the law, made for our good, 
The common good,—the sad necessity ,— 
We should starve else, in this benighted place, 
Where your imprudent and unreckoning council 
- Have vex’d th- friendly savages away, 
So that we feeu no longer by their means. 
Take up your instruments,—the toil is goodly, 
And will both prompt and serve the appetite. 
Dost hear me, Sir? 
JOSCELYN. 
I think I do, Sir,—but,— 
SMITH. 
Then give me present heed, or I am anger’d, 
And may not yield, with more delay, forgiveness,— 
You have done wrong and should be rated, Sir,— 
Affording bad example to other men, 
Who look to your high bearing for a better: 
See to it, Sir, the punishment’s at hand, 
If you do err again. 
JOscELYN. 
I fear you not,— 
SMIrHu. 
Ha! this insolence, 





JOSCELYN. 
Is strength,—defiance! 
I will toilno more. Let the slave dig 
Obedient to his master. I was born 
For no such shame. 

Sir. 

Do I hear him right,—speak! 
Tell me, Ralph Brewton,—is the man crazed?— 

JoOscELYN. 
I am not crazed,—but in my perfect senses, 
And with deliberate thoughts I do defy thee, 
As one, that hath o’erpassed all proper limit, 
In his assumption,—one that is a tyrant, 
Whom I will rather meet in deadliest combat, 
Than serve again with labor. 


Situ. 
Be it so,— 
Thy blood be on thy head. (drawing his sword.) 
JOSCELYN. 


Now, Brewton, now,— 
Strike with me,—we are two, and should not fear him, 
SMITH. 

Yet ye do fear! T'woof you, did you say, 

I make no heed of ten! (rushes upon Joscelyn.) 
BREWTON. 

Not I, Sir Thomas,— 

The quarrel is your own. 
JoOscELYN. 

Coward!——— 


(Smiru and himself fight, but Josceiyn is almost immediately disarmed.) 





SMITH. 
The blood is roused within me, more than needful, — 
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With so much passion I could slay a dozen!-- 
Thy life is in my hands, Sir Thomas Joscelyn! 
JOSCELYN. 
Take it! 
SMITH. 
His brair. is crazed,—he hath much need of physic, 
Lead him, good Brewton, to the hospital,— 
He must be blood-let, with a smaller weapon, 
To help, not hurt, him. (walks away.) 
JOSCELYN. (bitterly.) 
The time will come,— 
When I shall taunt thee with a keener gibe, 
Than any in thy malice. 
BREWTON. 
Joscelyn! 
JOSCELYN. 
I would not hear thee speak,—thou didst desert me, 
In time of need,—in the auspicious moment, 
Which had set all free. 
BREWTON. 
For thou wert a madman! 
JOSCELYN. 
I could not bear his scorn. 
BREWTON. 
Hast helped thyself? 
Thou didst but toil for more. There is an art 
Which shall afford thee needful remedy, 
But thou must needs be skilful in that too, 
Not less than in thy weapon. Come with me, 
I'll teach thee goodly lessons to this end, 
Which shall requite thee. Thou must school thy temper, 
To look the thing thou art not,—show one feeling, 
When, in thy breast, the fearful opposite, 
Awaits its hour, and grows in festering hate 
By long suppression, till at length, thou hast 
The serpent’s poison and his viper fang, 
Without his open fearlessness of fate! 
JOSCELYN. 
I better love the fair and open style,— 
BREWTON. 
Yes,—so should I,—if that our foes were equal, 
And not beyond us in their strength and art,— 
’Tis not denied that cunning shall supply 
The lack of fortune; else, thy feeble arm 
But chafes the foeman, and thy blind stroke falls 
Wide of thy victim, and recoils on thee. 
JOSCELYN. 
There’s reason in thy speech. [I'll go with thee, 
If so thou says’t, to prison. 
BREWTON. 
Nay, not so. , 
Be quiet only. Wear a gentle front, 
When next thou meet’st thy enemy, and look not 
Thy secret purpose to him. In his eyes, 
Seem humbled,—what thou art not,—and to-night, 
Steal forth and meet me by the broken lodge 
Hard by the council field of Powhatan!— 
I'll fill thy ears with plans, close, cunning plans, 
Of which thou dream’st not, but whose execution, 
Will soon relieve us of this tyranny,— 
51 
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JOSCELYN. 
I will be there, thou gladden’st me, my friend, 
And though my spirit loathes such subterfuge, 
I will seem, what I am not,—to the tyrant. 
Here is my hand,—my solemn pledge is in it,— 
Let us part now,—l hear the ship’s bells ringing, 
And we must heed the summons,—'tis not well, 
That they should see us in such close communion. 
BREWTON. 
Ilike your caution. Ke«p this countenance, 
- And all is certain. (They separate.) 





We have heretofore alluded to a choice collection of poems by N. C. Brooks, 


Esq., entitled ‘Scriptural Anthology.” We quote the following description of 
the daughter of Herodias from the piece entitled ‘Beheading of John the Baptist:” 


She was rich ) 
In all youth’s loveliness. Her jewelled hair 
Hung o’er the marble throne of thought in folds 
Of graceful drapery, or cloud-like waved 
In curls upon her alabaster neck. 
From out the fringes of the snowy lid 
Her intellectual eye its radiance sent, 
And li: with living flame her blooming cheek, 
Where smiling love amid the roses played; 
And, parting o’er a string of pearls, her lips, 
Arching and curved, shone like the corai bow 
Whence Cupid points his darts. Her graceful form 
Its fair proportions, through her robe, revealed, 
In sylph-like beauty; and as in the dance 
She threaded the wild maze, her presence bound 
With magic spell, while ‘neath her eye’s bright ray, 
The floodtide of each bosom gushed amain, 
As heaves the sea beneath the silver moon. 





Tue Morar ArmosPHERE.—The following stanza, indicative of the general gloom 


and apprehension of the times, concludes with a moral, drawn from the natural 
world, which conveys a consolation, that is seldom unsustained by truth. We 
hope it may not now be wanting. 


The time is out of joint,—the gloomy hour 
Uncheer’d by sun-beam and unbless’d by show’r— 
The storm still hangs above the sacred hill, 

And nought so turbulent as human will;— 

Yet, there is promise that the danger’s past,— 
What though each cloud looks blacker than the last, 
The eyes of hope the rising dawning mark, 

Forever nearest in the deepest dark. 
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COLLECTIONS TOWARDS AN ESSAY ON THE CONNEXION BE- 
TWEEN THE LANGUAGES AND MANNERS OF NATIONS. 





NUMBER ONE. 





“There is room for a very interesting work, which should lay open the connexion 
between the languages and manners of nations.”—-Grszon. 

THERE Is no subject in the great circle of the sciences which has 
been more neglected by the learned, than the connexion between Histo- 
ry and Language. The origin of manners and customs, and the state 
and condition of nations at particular periods, are often to be elucidated 
only by the light thrown upon them by the words at those times in- 
vented or used. Facts which would be otherwise uncertain or doubt- 
ful, are by this concurrent testimony rendered certain and doubtless. 
Customs whose origins are obscure, are better understood, and often 
wholly explained by a reference to the derivation and original meaning 
of the terms which define them. The subject moreover is interest- 
ing,—the history of language is peculiarly the history of mind; its de- 
velopement is coexistent with the improvement of the nation which uses 
it; and as it is the common medium of intercourse between all the in- 
dividuals of a society, it is effected, altered, improved, or enlarged by 
all the extrinsic circumstances which surround them. To offer a few 
instances of this bearing of history upon language, and reciprocally of 
language upon history, is the object of the present paper. ‘The subject 
is too important and too extensive for us to hope to give in a few pages, 
more than an abbreviation of its principles; .we can but glance at some 
of the most interesting details, and leave it to others to enlarge the 
scheme, and to pursue it through all its intricacies, undoubtedly fa- 
tiguing in the search,but eminently delightful and gratifying in the results. 

The history of the three forms of government which successivel 
were adopted by the Romans, with the connexion between the duties 
and powers of their executive officers, and the etymology of the titles 
which were bestowed upon them, will peculiarly serve to elucidate the 
nature of our subject and to strengthen the proposition with which we 
have commenced. In the primitive existence of the Roman people, 
when they had placed themselves, weak, defenceless, and unorganized 
amid a multitude of nations whose hostility was to be feared, and whose 
depredations were to be provided against, it became highly necessary 
that some one should be selected, with whom the power of ruling and 
governing might be deposited, one who should be elevated by dignity 
of station and profession of power above his companions. Upon such 
a man, looking to the nature of his office, they bestowed the significa- 
tive title of Rex, derived it is hardly necessary to say from regere* to 
govern. But the tyranny and cruelty of their monarchs soon disgust- 
ed this free and martial people, with the name as well as with the office 
of a king, and upon the just immolation of Tarquin, a new species of 





* The primitive root of regere is doubtless rem agere, to conduct or perform a 
business. The relation between the etymology of this word, and the purely ex- 
ecutive office of a King, is hence rendered still more palpable. 
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magistrates were made to supply the place of their former tyrants. The 
nation, however, had now grown more experienced in the science of 
government, and more powerful in the resources of defence, and no 
longer required rulers who should concentrate in their own person the 
power of the whole people, but rather men of wisdom, who might con- 
sult for the safety of the commonwealth, and see, in their own empha- 
tic language, “ne quid respublica detrimenti caperet;” and hence the 
adoption for their second race of governors, of a name peculiarly ex- 
pressive of -this duty, that of Consus, whose etymology from consu- 
lere, to consult together, alludes also to the fact, that two were chosen 
to act in concert. But in time the liberty and the independence of the 
nation were destroyed by the corruption and imbecility which luxury 
had introduced, and which the ambition of demagogues continued to 
foster; a military despotism had overthrown the mild and _ patriarchal 
government of the consuls and the senate; and henceforth, the empire 
having become as it were, one mighty camp, the soldiery alone were to 
select the ruler. And now language, with all that pliability to nation- 
al character, which it so eminently possesses, bestowed upon the chief 
a name strongly indicative of the martial power with which he was in- 
vested. As an Imperator, he was no longer to sway with the mild- 
ness of a King, who acted only for the people’s good, or to advise in 
wisdom as a consul for their benefit, but to command with unlimited au- 
thority. If wetrace this title to its root, we will find that it has been 
formed merely by the addition of a term of negation toa word signi- 
fying to obey,* and thus the very derivation of the name expressly char- 
acterizes the office as being one above all obedience or responsibility. 

History has taught how appropriate in this instance was the vse of the 
title, and language on the other hand has vindicated the truth of histo- 
ry, by showing that in the selection of sucha name, the Remans have 
only adopted the title best calculated to express the degeneracy of their 
national character. 

But these are not the only instances that the Latin language pre- 
sents us of the connexion for which we are contending. We find it ex- 
emplified in a multitude of expressions upon only a few of which how- 
ever, we have either time or space to comment. ‘The Romans were 
eminently a military people, and each citizen was bound for a large por- 
tion of his life to perform, if required by the exigencies of the state, the 
duties of a soldier. ‘Their armies were equally distinguished for va- 
lor and discipline, and the empire was quite as much indebted for its 
extension to the skill and obedience of its troops, as to their strength 
and courage. History has recorded the strictness and the magnitude 
of this discipline, and etymology hes not failed to add the weight of its 
authority to substantiate the fact. Exercitus the Latin term for an ar- 
my, is derived from exercere to exercise, to practice, to inure one in a 
matter, and manifestly alludes to the quality which we have described 
as the distinguishing trait of the Roman legions. It wasthe same mili- 
tary genius of their nation and by consequence of their language that 
made HosTis at once the synonym of a stranger and an enemy, and 








* From in and pareo. 
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VIRTUS significative of both virtue » and courage; - thus indicating their 
belief in the severe maxims of war, that he who is not with us is against 
us, and he alone is good who is brave. Virtus, by the way, we might 
as well observe, comes from vir, a man, because virtue or bravery 
which terms we have just observed were among them equipollent, is the 
predominant characteristic of man. 

CaNDIDATUS, whence we derive our word candidate, took its origin 
from the fact that those who sought oflice were accustomed to wear a 
white robe, (toga candida,) as significant of the purity and innocence 
which they claimed, although, as at the present day, two often without 
truth or reason. But even in this circumstance the military spirit of 
this people was evident, for the toga candida was worn without vest or 
tunic, that the candidates might, as Plutarch tells us, be the better able 
to exhibit the wounds they had received on the fore part of their bodies; 
the best evidence among this warlike nation of the possession of virtue, 
und the surest claim to popular applause. 

Much knowledge of the original construction of the army may be 
gleaned from an examination of the titles which were used to designate 
the commander and the soldier. The history of the empire records, 
that soon after its foundation, Romulus divided the city into tribes, and 
from each of these demanded the quota of a thousand foot soldiers. 
Now to leave no doubt upon the mind of the truth of this relation, we 
have only to inquire into the original signification of Mixes, a soldier, 
and TriBuNUS, a tribune or commander. ‘The former, as Varro tells 
us, literally means “one of a thousand,” unus ex mille, or as Vitruvius 
spells it mide, while the commander of this thousand, one only of whom 
was of course selected from each tribe, was for a similar reason called 
a tribunus, asif one out of the tribe, ex tribu unus. 

Wehave already stated the fact, that among the Romans a stranger 
and an enemy were synonymous terms, and we adverted to the fact, 
because it was a remarkable instance of the connexion between nation- 
al character and language. Another instance borrowed from the Greeks 
will bestow additional probability upon the truth of our proposition. 
The Greeks were a refined and polite people, and they viewed the na- 
tions that surrounded them rather with contempt than distrust; the wit 
and the learning of that favoured land have become proverbial; the 
mildness of the climate, the freedom of government, the constancy of 
commercial intercourse, all tended to expand and elevate the minds of 
the people, and to give them that celebrity which they have always re- 
tained in the history of letters. Hence it is to be supposed, that in be- 
stowing a designation upon the unlettered foreigners who visited them, 
they would rather refer to the mental superiority which they possessed, 
than to that physical distrust, which bad been produced among the Ro. 
mans by the military spirit which influenced them. The fact is in 
strict accordance with the theory, for Sap, Gapos, among them, was used 
to designate both a savage unpolished person, and a stranger. 

For the illustration of our subject we could select from the Greek 
language alone, instances enough to embrace the utmost limits of our 
space, but as we are desirous of extending our view to other langua- 
ges, we shall content ourselves at present, with but a few examples, 
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The peculiar fondness of the Greeks for wrestling, and boxing, intro- 
duced among them a term which came at length to be adopted into 
common use. For as in these combats, a defeat was confessed by the 
vanquished party when he lifted up his finger, so dips ddaxridov raise 
your finger, proverbially signified confess that you are conquered. 'The 
custom with the Ronizns of pronouncing upon the doom of a defeated 
gladiator, by lowering the thumb, as a token that his life should be 
granted, or of elevating it, as a direction that he should be put to death, 
is well known to every classical reader; but perhaps it has not sug- 
gested itself to all, that we are indebted to this circumstance for the 
origin of our expression, “I have him under my thumb,” equivalent to, 
“| have him in my power, | can do with him as I please.” 

The origin of the word sycophant, would be involved in utter obscurity 
if it were not for the light we obtain from the history of the period in 
which it was first used. At Athens there was a law prohibiting the 
exportation of figs, and a numerous class of people made a livelihood 
by acting as informers against those who infringed upon this law. To 
obtain the necessary information it was their habit to ingratiate them- 
selves into the confidence of the wealthy merchants, and hence, upon 
such flatterers and talebearers the title ¢sixopavras was bestowed, from 
sixov a fig, and gaivw to show. The law, the people who made it, the 
violators and informers have all perished, but the term as applied to 
flatterers and talebearers still exists an imperishable monument of the 
influence of national habits upon language. 

The history of the origin of slavery as it was instituted in Sparta, 
has been perpetuated by the term which was adopted to designate this 
degraded class. Agis having deprived the peasantry of all those priv- 
ileges which by a decree of his predecessors they enjoyed in common 
with the citizens, the usurpation was quietly submitted to by all except 
the inhabitants of the maritime town of Helos; these refractory peo- 
ple were therefore brought into obedience by force of arms, and hay. 
ing been conquered, were devoted to slavery, whence in time all the 
slaves of the Lacedemonians were called Helotes, the fact having first 
established the word, and the word afterwards commemorating the 
fact. 

But perhaps there is no language which is so intimately connected 
with the history, and the customs of the nation which uses it, as the Chi- 
nese. ‘This indeed arises partly from the peculiar construction of the 
language itself in which each word is composed, either of an abstract 
symbol, or of the ingenious combination of two or more, each possess- 
ing, in its individual capacity, a separate signification, and partly from 
the figurative character, which the Chinese partakes in common with 
all the oriental languages. A few instances will be sufficient to illus- 
trate our position. Among the ancient Chinese, writing was performed 
with a knife on pieces of bamboo, which were afterwards tied together. 
Hence the term for writing is compounded of three words, which sep. 
arately signify, a knife, a string and bamboo. ‘The two words sickness 
and woman, when combined denote death; why, we should be unable to 
say, if it were not for the elucidation afforded by the habits of the peo- 
ple. Anciently when the sovereign was about to die, he was abandon- 
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ed by his physicians and delivered into the hands of the attendant wo. 
men, whence obviously the etymology of their word for death. A se- 
cond wife or concubine, is not allowed among the Chinese to sit down 
in the presence of her husband, and hence the word concubine is com- 
posed of two others, signifying, a girl and standing up. The period of 
the intercalary moon, which recurs in the Chinese calendar, seven times 
in nineteen years, so as to make lunar accord with solar time, was com- 
memorated by the king, who offered his oblations at the gate of the 
temple, as high priest of the empire, instead of performing the cere- 
mony, as on other occasions, within the walls. And hence the sign sig- 
nificant of the intercalary moon, is composed of the sign of king placed 
in the centre of that of gateway. Lastly, the words joy, and mouth, com- 
bine to form.rice, which is, as we all know literally with the inhabitants 
of China, the joy of the mouth, the absolute necessary as well as the 
delightful luxury of their repasts. 

The Geelic language affords us abundant matter for the subject of 
our inquiry. We shall not enter into an elaborate investigation of the 
sources of this dialect, which as it is spoken among the inhabitants of 
the most northern parts of Scotland, and of the surrounding islands, 
has been asserted by competent philologers, to be the only existing 
remnant of pure Celtic, but shall confine ourselves to an examination 
of the genius of the language, in so far as it is connected with the na- 
tional character. The Gels of Caledonia were never conquered or 
invaded by the Roman power. The bleakness and sterility of the coun- 
try offered no inducement for pillage, and the dangers and difficulties of 
the attempt would have been but illy repaired by the glory of the con- 
quest. No adulterations of the Latin, are therefore to be found in the 
language of these northern Celts. ‘The contempt which they felt for 
the Saxon language and the Saxon manners, pertinaciously deterred 
them from adopting any of their vocables, and though the Norwegians 
at one time obtained possession of the western Islands of Scotland, 
erected forts, stationed garrisons, and made laws for the natives, yet 
their superstitious veneration for their vernacular tongue, encouraged 
as it was by their bards and priests, prevented them from mingling with 
it the speech of their conquerors, and the Geelic still remains uncorrupted 
by asingle Norse or Danish term. Hence in this language we may 
look for the pure and uncontaminated influences of a primitive simpli- 
city. The Gels werea pastoral people; their property consisted of 
cattle, and their food wasthe milk of their flocks, and the flesh of the 
game which they obtained by hunting. This habit of life had a mani- 
fest control over the contruction of their language. CoEp, meant both a 
share or proportion of property, and common food, the only kind of 
property admitted in a primitive state. Farp was another synonym 
signifying both hunting and the gathering of food, and Epra which is a 
term to designate a certain portion of the day, in which the cattle are 
driven home to be milked, is also used to import meal time. We may 
observe by the way, tliat the learned were for a long time unable to 
trace the root of the Greek word sdva, which denotes the presents 
made by the husband to his bride, and some very preposterously de- 
rived it from edavog, pleasant, but it will furnish a further illustration of 
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our subject, as well as add another proof to the many already in ex- 
istence, of the connexion between the Celto-scythiac and the Greek, 
to state that its true root is to be found in the Gelic words ed and na, 
signifying raw food, the present which in a pastoral state the young bride 
was most likely to receive from the shepherd and hunter of her choice. 





[From the New York Mirror.] 
ROSABEL. 


I miss thee from my side, beloved, 
I miss thee from my side; 

And wearily and drearily, 
"lows Time’s resisless tide. 

The world, and all its fleeting joys, 
To me seem worse than vain, 

Until I clasp thee to my heart, 
Beloved one again. 


The wildwood and the forest path, 
We used to thread of yore, 
With bird and bee have flown with thee, 
__ And gone forever more! 
There is no music in the grove, 
No echo on the hill; 
But melancholy boughs are there,— 
And hushed the whip-poor-will. 


I miss thee in the town, beloved, 
I miss thee in the town; 

From morn I grieve till dewy eve 
Spreads wide its mantle brown. 

My spirit’s wings, that once could soar 
In fancy’s world of air, 

Are crushed and beaten to the ground, 
By self-intruding care. 


No more I hear thy bird-like voice,— 
Nor see thy winning face, 
That once would gleam like morning’s beam, 
In mental pride and grace. 
Thy form of matchless symmetry, 
Where Nature’s hand has set 
A seal, that partial memory 
Can never once forget. 


I miss thee everywhere, beloved, 
I miss thee everywhere; 
Both night and day wear dull away, 
And leave me in despair. 
The banquet-hall, the play, the ball, 
And childhood’s gladsome glee, 
Have lost their charms for me, beloved,— 
My soul is full of thee! 


Has Rosabel forgotten me, 
And love I now in vain? 

If that be so, my heart can know 
No rest on earth again. 

A sad and weary lot is mine,f 
To love and be forgot,— 

A sad and weary lot, beloved, 

A sad and weary lot. 
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A DAY AT CHEE.HA. 


The traveller in South Carolina who passes along the road between 
the Ashepoo and Combahee rivers, will be struck by the appearance 
of two lofty white columns rising among the pines that skirt the road. 
They are the only survivors of eight, which supported in times ante- 
rior to our revolutionary war, a sylvan temple, erected by a gentleman* 
who to the higher qualities of a devoted patriot, united the taste and 
liberality of the sportsman. The spot was admirably chosen, being on 
the brow of a piny ridge, which slopes away at a long gunshot’s length 
into a thick swamp: and many a deer, has, we doubt not, in times 
past, been shot fromm the temple when it stood in its pride,—as we our- 
selves have struck them from its ruins. From this ruin stretching 
eastward!y some twelve or fourteen miles, is a neck of land, known 
from the Indian name of the small river that waters and almost bisects 
it—as Chee-ha: or as it is incorrectly written Chy-haw! It is now the 
best hunting ground in Carolina,—for which the following reasons may 
be given. “The lands are distributed in large tracts; there are there- 
fore few proprietors. The rich land is confined to the belt of the 
rivers, and there remains a wide expanse of barrens, traversed by dee 
swamps always difficult and sometimes impassable, in which the deer 
find a secure retreat. 

At asmall hunting lodge located in this region, it has often been my 
good fortune to meet a select body of hunting friends, and enjoy in 
their company the pleasures of the chuse. 

I give you one of my “days,’—not that the success was unusual, it 
was by no means so: but that it was somewhat more marked by inci- 
dent, than most of its fellows. We turned out, after breakfast, on a 
fine day of February, with a pack of twelve hounds, and two whippers 
in, or drivers, as we call them. The field consisted of one old shot 
besides myself, and two young sportsmen who had not yet “fleshed 
their maiden swords.”” When we reached the ground, we had to ex- 
perience the fate which all tardy sportsmen deserve, and must often 
undergo: the fresh print of dogs feet, and the deep impression of 
horses hoofs, shewed us that another party bad anticipated us in the 
drive, and that the same had been started and was off. T'wo expedi- 
ents suggested themselves,—we must either leave our ground, and in 
that case incur the risk of sharing the same fate in our next drive: or, 
we must beat up the ground now before us in a way which our prede- 
cessors in the field had probably neglected todo. We chose the lat- 
ter part: and finding that the drive embraced two descriptions of 
ground,—first the main wood, which we inferred had already been taken, 
and next the briery thickets that skirted a contiguous old field: into 
these thickets we pushed. Nor had we entered far, before the long, 
deep, querulous note of “Ruler” as he challenged on a trail, told us to 
expect the game. A few minutes later, and the burst of music from 
che whole pack announced the still more exciting fact,—‘“the game is 
up.” The first move of the deer was into a ‘back- water, which he 
crossed, while the pack half swimming, half wading, came yelping at 


* Col. Barnard Elliot. 
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his heels. He next dashed across an old field and made for a thicket 
which he entered; it was a piece of briery and tangled ground, which 
the dogs could not traverse without infinite toil. By these two moves 
he gained a great start of the hounds: if he kept on,—we were thrown 
out, and our dogs lost for the day,—if he doubled, and the nature of 
the ground favored that supposition, there were two points, whereat he 
would be most likely to be intercepted. I consulted the wind, and 
made my choice. I was wrong. It proved to be a young deer, who 
did not heed the wind, and he made for the pass, I had not selected. 
The pack now turned, we found from their cry, that the deer had 
doubled, and our hearts beat high with expectation, as mounted cn our 
respective hunters we stretched ourselves across the old field which he 
must necessarily traverse, before he could regain the shelter of the 
wood. And now I saw my veteran comrade stretch his neck as if he 
spied something in the thicket; then with a sudden fling he brought his 
double barrel to his shoulder and fired. His horse admonished by 
the spur then fetched a caracole; from the new position, a new glimpse 
of the deer is gained,—and crack! goes the second barrel. In a few 
moments, I saw one of our recruits dismount and fire. Soon after 
the deer made its appearance and approached the seccnd, who de- 
scended from his horse and fired. The deer kept on seemingly un- 
touched, and had gained the crown of the hill when his second barrel 
brought it to the ground in sight of the whole field. We all rodeto the 
spot, to congratulate our novice on his first exploit in sylvan warfare,— 
when as he stooped to examine the direction of his shot, our friend 
Love-leap slipped his knife into the throat of the deer, and before his 
purpose could be guessed at, bathed his face with the blood of his vic- 
tim. (This you must kuow,—is hunter’s law with us, on the killing of 
a first deer.) As our young sportsman started up from the ablution,— 
his face glaring like an Indian Chief’s in all the splendor of war paint, 
Robin the hunter touched his cap and thus accosted him. “Massa 
Tickle, if you wash off dat blood dis day,—you neber hab luck agen so 
long as you hunt.” “Wash it off! cried we all with one accord,—who 
ever heard of such a folly—he can be no true sportsman who is 
ashamed of such a livery.” ‘Thus beset, and moved thereunto, by 
other sage advices, showered upon him, by his companions in sport; he 
wore his bloody mask, to the close of that long day’s sport, and sooth 
to say, returned to receive the congratulations of his young and lovely 
wife, his face still adoined with the stains of victory. Whether he was 
received as victors are wont to be, returning from other fields of blood, is 
a point whereon | shai] refuse to satisfy the impertinent curiosity of my 
reader, but I am bound, in deference to historic truth, to add,—that 
the claims of our novice, to the merit and penalties of this day’s hunt, 
were equally incomplete: for it appeared on after inspection, that Love- 
leap had given the mortal wound, and that Tickle had merely given 
the coup de grace to adeer that if unfired on, would have fallen of it- 
self, in arun of a hundred yards. It must be believed, however, that 
we were quite too generous to divulge this unpleasant discovery to our 
novice in the first pride of his triumph! 

And now we tried other grounds, which our precursors in the field 
had already beten. so that the prime of the day was wasted before we 
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made another start. At last, in the astern noon, a splendid burst from the 
whole pack made us aware that a second deer had suddenly been 
roused. I was riding to reach a pass (or stand as we term it) when I 
saw a buck dashing along before the hounds at the top of his speed: the 
distance was fully seventy- five yards,—but I reined in my horse and 
let slip at him. ‘To my surprise, he fell, but before I could reach the 
spot from which I was separated by a thick underwood, he had shuffled 
off and disappeared. The hounds came roaring on, and shewed me by 
their course that he had made for a marsh that lay hard by. For that, 
we all pushed in hopes of anticipating him. He was before us, wz saw 
him plunge into the canal, and mount the opposite bank, tho’ evidently in 
distress, and crippled in one of his hind legs. The dogs rush furiously 
on, (the scent of blood in their nostrils) plunge into the canal, sweep 
over the bank, and soon pursuers and pursued, are shut out from sight, 
as they wind among the thick covers that lie scattered over the face of 
the marsh. “What use of horse now!” said Robin, as (sliding from 
his saddle where his horse instinctively made a dead halt at the edge of 
the impracticable Serbonian bog that lay before him,) he began to climb 
a tree that overlooked the field of action,—“‘what use of horse now?” 
From this “vantage ground,” however, he looked in vain to catch a 
glimpse of the deer. The eye of a lynx could not penetrate the thick 
mass of grass, that stretched upwards six feet from the surface of the 
marsh. The cry of the hounds now grew faint from distance, and 
now again came swelling on the breeze; when suddenly our ears were 
saluted by a full burst from the whole pack, in that loud, open note, 
which tells a practised ear, that the cry comes from the water. “Zounds 
Robin,” cried I, in the excitement of the moment—“they have him at 
bay there,—there in the canal. Down from your perch my lad, or 
they’ll eat him, horns and all, before you reach him.” 

Robiu apparently, did not partake of this enthusiasm, for he main- 
tained his perch on the tree, and coolly observed,—W hat use massa, 
fore I git dere, dem dog polish ebery bone.” “You are afraid you rascal! 
you have only to swim the canal and then,”—“Got massa,” said Robin, 
as he looked ruefully over the field of his proposed missionary labours; 
“It he be water, I swim ’um —If he be bog, I bog um,—lIf he be brier, i 
scratch tru um,—but who the debble, but otter, no so alligator, go tru all 
tree one time!”’ The thought was just stealing its way into my mind, that 
under the excitement of my feelings, I was giving an order, that I might 
have hesitated personally to execute,—when the cry of the hounds lately 
so clamorous, totally ceased. ‘There,’ cried I, in the disappointed tone 
of a sportsman who had lost a fine buck,—‘‘save your skin you loitering 
rascal! You may sleep where you sit, for by this time they have eaten him 
sure enough.”’ This conclusion was soon overset by the solitary cry of 
Ruler, which was now heard, half a mile to the left of the scene of the 
late uproar. 

“Again! what is this! It is the cry of Ruler! ho! | understand it,— 
the deer is not eaten,—but has taken the canal,—and the nose of that 
Prince of hounds, has scented him down the running stream.—A ye, 
aye, he makes for the wood,—and now to cut him off.” No sooner 
said than done. I gave the spur to my horse, and shot off according. 
ly, but not in time to prevent the success of the masterly manceuvre 
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by which the buck, baffling his pursuers, was now seen straining ev- 
ery nerve to regain the shelter of the wood. I made a desperate ef- 
fort to cut him off, but reached the wood only in time to note the direc- 
tion he had taken. It was now sun set, and the white out spread tail of 
the deer, was my only guide in the pursuit as he glided among the trees. 
“N ow for it Boxer,—show your speed my gallant nag.” The horse as 
if he entered fully into the purpose of his rider, stretched himself to the 
utmost, obedient to the slightest touch of the reins as he threaded the 
intricacies of the forest; and was gaining rapidly on the deer, when 
plash! he came to a dead halt, his fore legs plunged in a quagmire, 
over which the buck with his split hoofs had bounded in security. 
What a baulk! “but here goes,” and the gun was brought instantly to 
the shoulder, and the left hand barrel fired. The distance was eighty 
yards, and the shot ineffectual. Making aslight circuit to avoid the 
bog, I again push at the deer and again approach,—*Ah if I had but 
reserved the charge, I had so idly wasted!” But no matter, I must “run 
him down,” and gaining a position on his flank, spurred my horse full 
upon his broad-side to bear him tothe ground. The noble animal, (he 
was a noble animal, for he traced, with some baser admixture indeed, 
through Boxer, Medley, Gincrack, to the Godolphin Arabian) refused 
to trample on his fellow quadruped, and in spite of the goading spur, 
ranged up close along side of the buck, as if his only pride lay in sur- 
passing him in speed. This brought me in close contact with the buck. 
Detaching my right foot from the stirrup, [ struck the armed heel of 
my boot full against his head, he reeled from the blow and plunged in- 
to a neighboring thicket; too close for horse to enter, I fling myself 
from my horse, and pursue on foot, he gains on me: I dash down my 
now useless gun, and freed from all incumbrance press after the pant- 
ing animal. A large fallen oak lies across his path, he gathers himself 
up for the leap, and falls exhausted directly across it. Before he could 
recover his legs, and while he lay thus poised on the tree, I fling myself 
at full length upon the body of the struggling deer,—my left hand clasps 
his neck, while my right detaches the knife, whose fatal blade, in an- 
other moment, is buried in his throat. There he lay in his blood, and 
I remained the sole occupant of the field?) I seize my horn, but am ut- 
terly breathless, and incapable of sounding it: I strive to shout, but my 
voice is extinct from fatigue and exhaustion. I retrace my steps, while 
the waning light, yet sufficed to show me the track of the deer,—recov- 
er my horse and gun; and return to the tree where my victim lay. But 
how apprise my comrades of my position? My last shot, however, had 
not been unnoted,—and soon their voices are heard cheering on “Ru- 
ler,” while far in advance of the yet baffled pack, he follows unerring- 
ly on the tracks of thedeer. They came at last: but found me still so 
exhausted from fatigue, that to wave my bloody knife, and point to the 
victim where he lay at my feet,—were all the history which I could then 
give, of the spirit stirring incidents I have just recorded. Other hunt- 
ing matches have I been engaged in, wherein double the number of 
deer have been killed: but never have I engaged in one of deeper or 
more absorbing interest, than that which marked this “day at Cheeha.” 


VENATOR. 
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EPISTLE OF ABELARD TO ELOISA, 
Being in reply to the far-famed “Epistle of Eloisato Abelard.” 


“It is matter of regret that the genius of Pope had not been employed in exhib. 
iting the antidote as well as the bane,—that he who had so powerfully portrayed 
the morbid state of Eloisa’s mind, had not also depicted Abelard’s deep contri- 
tion; his prostration of soul in recognition of divine justice; his unaffected forgive- 
ness, and even justification of his enemies; and the purified tenderness of his sen- 
timents for her who was still to him the most beloved of human beings. These 
feelings are to be found in Abelard’s letters, expressed in language at once simple 
and animated; and, combined with congenial matter to be supplied by the poet, 
would form a subject admirably adapted to the genius and character of Mr. Mont. 


gomery, to whom we take the liberty of suggesting the theme.”—Lonpon Quar- 
TERLY Review. 


The above passage,—seeing that Mr. Montgomery did not think fit 
to speak upon the hint thus conveyed,—led to the little poem which 
ensues.—We need scarcely remind the reader of the vast advantage, 
on the side of any attempt to record in verse the fatal passion of these 
celebrated lovers,—to be derived from the superior character of the 
letters of Eloisa. They constitute the very poetry of passion; and to 
“dullness wed” must be indeed his soul, who could rise from their pe- 
rusal without having caught some portion of their inspiration. Com- 
pared, and those of Abelard areasa blank. The London Reviewer 
thinks differently, but we cannot agree with him.—It would have been, 
perhaps, no impossible task (as assuredly no very poetical one) to have 
made Abelard read a homily in reply to the passionate epistles of his 
mistress; but this, we must think, would scarcely have been in keep- 
ing with nature, under all the circumstances,—even admitting the 
change that had come over his,—and would only have been to sub- 
ject his sincerity to suspicion. The “antidote,” spoken of in the ex- 
tract from the London Review, is perhaps far better “exhibited” in 
those struggles of indignant grief and passion, which it has been our 
purpose to portray in the following pages. In Pope’s “Epistle,” the 
“fever of vain longing” constitutes the “bane;” and the license of lan- 
guage and allusion there indulged in,—exclusively sensual as it is,— 
would not only have been inappropriate here, where a high, though 
mixed, tone was naturally to be expected,—but offensive to the superior 
moral purity of readers of the present day. 


ABELARD TO ELOISA. 
Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse.—SHENSTONE. 


Ah, fatal image! name forever dear! 

Thou tend’rest object of defeated care; 

Thou, whose all-conscious form and angel face, 
Here in each line, each lineament I trace; 

Why, with these looks, these lips that seem to sigh, 
But only meet to mock the adoring eye! 

Why haunt my soul, and teach it here to weep 
O’er broken hopes, and passions lulled to sleep; 
These come to all, that come no more to me,— 
Yes, Eloisa! such the hard decree! 

Fate, that no tears can move, hath set its seal 
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Upon our hearts, and we must cease to feel; 
Cease to regret, to rage,—repine,—impugn 3 
The justice which iath dealt this stroke so soon! 
By me were justice sacred laws betrayed, 

When first I met thee, an all beauteous maid! 

Mine was the guilt that lured thee from his side, 
Who best had watched thee, guardian, friend and guide; 
And bade him mourn above a broken trust. 

Behold the punishment,—hopes turned to dust! 

But who, like me, those wond’rous charms had seen, 
That eye’s dark lustre, and that face serene; 

That smile! whose meaning only could be felt, 
The fascination round that mouth that dwelt; 

The deep repose that gathered round thy form, 
The soul that spoke in each look, chastely warm; 
That light that drew my bosom unto thine, 

That charm without a name, yet all divine! 

Of all thy sex alone beheld in thee, 

That spell that made thee what thou wert to me!— 
Must leave thee still forever as thou art, 

Too much adored, the madness of my heart! 

O who had seen thee, thou all beauteous one! 

Seen with these eyes, nor been like me undone? 

In visions, shaped by fancy when she dreams, 

Some image, girt as by celestial beams, 

Radiant of love, and redolent of joy, 

Had shed soft influence o’er the enraptured boy! 
Waking a pulse supreme attuned to bliss,— 

From that bright world be turned, to sigh o’er this! 
*Till thou appeared’st across his path surprised, 
Thou! in whose heavenly looks were realized 

The creature of his thoughts,-—Being formed to bless, 
Or blight,—his Eden, or his wilderness!— 

I came, I saw,—what mem’ry still supplies, 

My mind, my soul, was ravished thro’ those eyes! 
O fatal lights! that dazzled to betray 

To darkness deeper than their brightest ray, 5 
The heart which drew its source from those young orbs, 
Whose spell, unbroken yet! each sense absorbs, 
In still recurring dreams, all wildly driven 

O’er the loved past,—the bliss to wretches given! 
But be those wild’ring dreams no more believed! 
Those fond illusions passion’s self had weaved; 
Heaven smiles no more on our unhappy loves, 
The world recedes,—Religion disapproves! 

That one eternal, that one awful word, 

* peaks to our hearts, a voice that will be heard! 
Dried be the tear that falls o’er feelings crushed, 
The past, with all its broken hopes, be hushed! 
Banish the name of Abelard! and blot 

Forever this sad record of his lot; 

Thy peace demands it,—thou! whose image still 
Com/’st like a whisper from the distant hill! 

That floats upon me withthe morning light, 

That soothes the pillow of the dreaming night; 
Parting, as with an angel’s hand, a smile! 

The gloom that gathers round the heart the while; 
Waking its living chords responsive yet,— 
Forever present, in its mirror set! 

O teeming love! O living impulse warm! 

O holiest instinct! thou, that mids: the storm, 
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Abelard to Eloisa. 





As soars the rugged Eagle high in heaven, 
Bear’st one soft pinion for thy mate at even! 
Withered the hand shall strike where thou lov’st best, 
Withered! that pluck’st that feather from thy breast; 
Accursed! who shall turn thee to a snare, 

To leave the heart a bankrupt,—broken there! 

Still o’er the ruins thy loved form appears, 

Which time, that steals its bloom, the more endears! 
Yes, like that bird whose pinions know no rest,* 
So, sleepless still within the aching breast, 

The first impression of thy love shall live 

Deep in the heart that passion taugiit to grieve! 
Prevailing passion! that survivest wrath 

And wrong, that war in vain against its faith; 

In vain would blot each record from the mind, 

And teach us to forget we have been kind! 

O bitter task, and hard necersity,— 

"Tis to withhold the tear from those who die! 

But the wrapt thought of bliss exhaled from pain, 
In that high world where sin hath left no stain; 
The blest transition from the bed of death, 

To the bright garden, and immortal wreath! 
Teaches the heart tis selfishness to mourn, 

And from affection’s flower plucks the thorn! 

But who shall counsel,—what shall cancel grief,— 
Where shall the spirit seek, where find relief, 
When the loved object lives, and still appears 
Forever present to the mind and ears! 

O Eloisa! tis the impulsive breast, 

That, where it should not love, yet loves the best! 
A deep devotion, which, tho’ virtue frown, 
Springs from emotions stronger than its own: 

Tho’ wrath and wrong shall round its Eden close, 
And the world take the peace it ne’er bestows; 
Tho’ time shall hang upon its lid the tear, 

Tho’ fortune fail, and false friends wound us there; 
Tho’ doubt shall darken, and tho’ distance part, 
Tho’ hope itself forsake the lonely heart; 

That passion knows no change, and no decay, 

And lives and loves, and cannot pass away! 

But let me fly the recollection! cease,— 

Your letters wound, they banish all my peace! 
They touch a chord that should be silent now,— 
False to my God, my convent, and my vow, 

My senses wander, shrinking from these cells,— 
And, hark! those summoners, those dreadful bells! 
Hide thee, polluted wretch! nor mourn too late, 
Thy vows all broken, altar desecrate! 

Shrink from the search of that religious light 

Now bursting like reproof upon thy sight! 

Shrink from the touch of those celestial forms 

‘\ hom angels watch, and meek religion werms; 

O double sacrilege, and trust betrayed! 

Lives there within these walls one sainted maid, 
By whom my soul can hope to be forgiven, 

When frailty thus seduces it from heaven! 

Then spare me, Eloisa!—spare me this,— 

In mercy spare the mem’ry of that bliss, 

Than which, possest, no more loved boon we asked— 
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But madness lives in that dear, fatal past! 

Now by one long and dreadful blank supplied, 
Defeated passion, and insulted pride! 

This unblest fate come teach me to sustain, 
Come share with me this cold and cruel chain; 
Come! in thy beauty’s pride, and youth’s delight, 
Drag thro’ the heavy day and sleepless night; 
With hard suppression lab’ring at the breast, 

To feel there isa calm that is not rest, 

A silence, all Promethean, born of thought, 

That wastes the heart o’er ills untimely wrought;* 
Come, hasten Eloisa! greet this gloom, 

This living death, and animated tomb! 

Farewell the joyous world, and bounding day! 
Farewell the flowers that scentits lap of May; 
Farewell the generous odors of its Spring, 

O perfume! thrown on ‘Time’s expanded wing, 
Till charmed he stay it inits mid career, 

And half forget he must complete the year! 
Whilst wedded to this dark unchanging cell, 

> hut out from sound, save when the Vesper bell, 
Rolling its requiem o’er those solemn trees, 
Wakes mournful music on the dying breeze; 
Swells in the vale, and sighs along the cave, 

And throws a deeper shadow on the grave; 
Wraps all the place, and stills the earth and air, 
Till the whole heaven seems instinct with prayer! 
Come! share with me the influence these impart, 
Balm for the broken mind, and the bruised heart; 
Come! thou, with passions scarcely yet subdued 
By time or terror, grief or solitude; 

Here quench the flame that on thy bosom preys,— 
Life of the past! O light of other days!— 
Aspiring flame! that springs instinctive still, 

Not wrath itself that generous flame can chill! 
That strong suggestion of the burning mind, 

To every other impulse madly blind; 

That knows no hope, no passion, and no joy, 
Unmixed, untainted by that dark alloy; 

Canker ef peace! that renders earth and sky 
But one wild blank unto the mind and eye; 

A fire that lingers, tho’ its sun be set, 

Visions of love and woe that haunt thee yet! 
Deathless devotion to such martyrs given 
Whose all was earth, and all that earth a heaven! 
Such, Eloisa! such the dreadful lot, 

Born of that only passion unforgot! 

O then take heed! by my contrition taught, 
Check the mad impulse, and control the thought, 
Which pardon only with the world may find, 
But not the convent, and the ghostly mind: 

If in these chambers, where the dead repose, 
Thy life must end its passions and its woes,— 

O selfish wretch, who could exact from youth, 
Such martyrdom, in token of its truth!— 

Denied thyself each rich fruition here, 

Covered with shame,—abandoned to despair,— 


The mark at which contempt and scorn were hurled, 











* See the reply of Prometheus to the Chorus, in the ‘Prometheus Unbound” of 


#Eschylus. 
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Abelard to Eloisa. 





Thy manhood merged, and withered from the world! 
Thy mind a mockery and madness!—then,— 

But, flee my Eloisa!—live again! 

Take from my soul some portion of this weight, 
This dreadful burden of a two-fold fate! 

Go,—I absolve thee!—by this one last act. 

Let me each selfish word, each wish retract; 

Let me be great, in spite of sin and shame, 

And blot at least one stigma from my name; 

“Ah no,”—methinks I hear thy spirit sigh, 

‘‘No, Abelard! ’twere happier far to die 
Beholding thee, my bosom’s love and lord, 

‘Than all the pomp that empires couid afford! 

For dost thou think,—ah, ingrate to my love! 
That a new passion can the old remove? 

Art thou so little versed in woman’s heart, 

To deem her fondness and her faith an art 
Taught by example in the world’s base school, 
Where ’tis the fashion to adore by rule! 

A fashion too polite to think or feel, 

And flatters fortune to reverse her wheel; 

No, Abelard! in spite of grief,—despair,—— 

Here let me live, and let me perish here!” 

O cruel sacrifice! O hard decree,— 

Life blotted out at one fell gtroke to thee! 

Thy youth, thy beauty, in the cell immured, 
Alike forgotten, and no more adored! 

No more adored? O Eloisa, yes! 

My wrongs are mighty, and my love no less; 

Cut off,—O grace of heaven! in manhood’s prime, 
From the delighted world,—and what the crime? 
Whilst the mad blood ran riot in the veins, 
Unfettered then,—see now these ghostly chains! 
Whilst pride, which not a world combined could move, 
Bowed, bent the knee before the shrine of love! 
Whilst wisdom vailed itself, and turned from books, 
To drink instruction thro’ those heavenly looks! 
The priest forgot, the canon disavowed, 
Religion’s self before that passion bowed! 

The fancy captive, and the soul subdued, 

By that pervading madness all imbued! 

The precept and the prayer remembered not, 
Existence merged, mankind,—the world, forgot,— 
Then, Eloisa,—O the eternal shame! 

But let me curb this still-ascending flame; 

Let me the task, however hard, fulfil, 

And strive with blighted hope, and baffled will! 

A passion that still lingers to the last, 

Dying embers of the defeated past; 

The world shut out, its page expunged to me, 
Let me forget it, in forgetting thee! 

But if my mem’ry will not be controlled, 

And dreams restore what eyes may not behold! 
If the dread pages of the sacred book, 

At times reflect a feature, or a look;— 

If at the altar I should see thee stand, 

And, smiling, Seckon with that small white hand! 
If when the holy sisters kneel in prayer, 

A tone of thine should steal upon mine ear,— 

In mercy let not passion clothe the shade, 

Nor be its impulse in the voice betrayed; 
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But let the one a form celestial seem, 

And be the other pure as childhood’s dream! 

In the cold cloister’s solitary cell, 

Where resignation bids the world farewell! 

Embrace the symbol of that only faith 

May teach thee bow to triumph over death! 

O kiss the hope embodied there! and pour 

Thy soul in prayer for respite on that shore, 

By storms unbeat, to weary pilgrims given, 

The calm, the bliss,--the solitude of Heaven! 

Tis meek religion, friend of the forlorn! 

Can bind up hearts untimely taught to mourn; 

It hath a solace for severest woes, 

Adorns our life, and triumphs at its close; 

The only refuge never sought in vain, 

The only source of joys unmixed with pain; 

The only trust that is not treachery, 

When, broken upon earth each other tie, 

Weary and worn we heavenward turn our eyes, 

To fix them on the hope that never dies! 

O Eloisa! ’tis by paths like this, 

And not recurrence to the impefect bliss 

That blinded, and not blest us! thou canst find 

That perfect renovation of the mind, 

That singleness of purpose that shall wean 

The mingled memory of what hath been! 

Banish the recollections of the past, 

The bond that binds us still, O break at last! 

Let tears repentant each fond record blot, 

The hours once given to me, be all forgot! 

Take back the heart which faithless passion stole, 
Renounce a wretch whose sins have clogged thy soul; 
Down to the dust, Impenitent! and there 
Strive with the fiend, and wrestle with despair! 
In this sad refuge, where vain passions sleep, 
Where pale-eyed thoughts their gloomy vigils keep; 
Here drink instruction through the heart and eye, 
And learn that last, best lesson, how to die! 
Come! share with me thro’ the long, lingering days, 
A life of ceaseless penitence and praise; 

O double debt! incurred by heavy sin, 

And due to what thou art, and might’st have been, 
And wast, my Eloisa! ere this shame 

Had fixed its blazon on thy spotless name! 

Even now the traces of- that tender dream, 

Steal o’er my soul like sunbeams on the stream; 
Till gathering clouds shall chill the genial ray, 
And turn the generous waters cold as they! 

But madness lurks beneath the fair disguise 

That passion would assume to saintly eyes; 

And mine be now the last, hard duty set, 

To teach thee, Eloisa, to forget,— 

At once by precept and example taught, 

The passion that pollutes each secret thought! 
Glows on thy page, and mingles with thy prayer, 
And sends this messenger to mock me here! 
Insensate paper! traced by pen of flame! 

Can ye not speak, and breathe, and live the same; 
Is there no virtue in these words of fire, 

Fresh from her lips, to kindle and inspire 

The parchment, leaping to a form of life, 
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Restored my long lost Eloise, and wife! 

Ah no! that tie of tend’rest love is o’er,— 

We met to part, and part to meet no more! 

When nearest, dearest to this bosom grown, 

So wedded by endearments all thine own! 

That when black vengeance tore thee from my breast, 
It sighed to flee away, and be at rest! 

Rest! for the beating heart, and threbbing vein, 
Rest from this weary pilgrimage of pain; 
Thought that o’er all its deathful shadow throws, 
And leav’st a slumber that is not repose; 

Till life’s red current at its source imbued, 

Ran poison, preying on my solitude; 

O could no voice from all the past arise, 

No single one of all its sanctities! 

To stay the unfeeling blow ere yet it fell, 

And crushed a bosom that had loved too well! 
Crushed,—not that passion’s power, but its pride,— 
And, O! how all things withered when that died! 
When subtle malice found its entrance there, 
Then perished all the struggling soul held dear! 
And well did hatred know its power to harm, 
When with accursed hand it broke that charm! 
Rent the chaste veil affection’s instinct threw 

Thy form around, that shrunk from vulgar view; 
Tore thy loved image from his jealous care, 
Who best had prized, to set base bosoms there; 
Struck at his peace, that withered thro’ that wound 
Which left thee to the wretches who surround! 
Oblivion be the soul’s sad refuge now, 

Luiled the vain wish, forgot the early vow! 
Passion’s last night hath closed, to know no dawn,— 
Its day is done,—its sun is set and gone! 

Take then my last adieu to lost delight,— 

See! blot it out,—a tear has fallen on “night!” 
Vain drop! it fel! like those already shed, 

As falls the dew on the insensate dead; 

All words are idle,—-what are they to thee!— 

But theu wilt kiss them as the last from me: 
Hushed be that voice! that loved lament be o’er,— 
Pale passion sleeps, on earth to wake no more! 
No more the Muse shall weep its early end, 

Nor o’er its tomb be sorrowing seen to bend; 

Now with sad cheek and trembling hand she weaves 
Her latest wreath for Love o’er whom she grieves! 
On her dark lid the tear grows gath’ring fast, 

As o’er his cold remains she looks her last! 

Lo! at the tomb another form appears, 

And blends her sorrows with the Muse’s tears; 
Tho’ veiled in gloom, that steadfast brow and eye, 
Reveal too well thy presence, Memory! 

From Paraclete’s shade thou trac’st thy way, 

In its loved mistress’ name thy vows to pay; 

O break the mirror which thou hold’st to view, 
Tho’ in each fragment grief but spring anew! 
Soon like its ruins shall this heart be riven, 

And Eloisa loved again in heaven! 
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Note to page 416. 





‘That wastes the heart o’er ills untimely wrought.” 


‘There are instances” says Dr. Rush, “in which the sympathy of the heart with 
the whole system, is so completely dissevered by grief, that the subject of it dis- 
covers no mark of it in his countenance or behaviuor; but, on the contrary, he 
sometimes exhibits signs of unbecoming levity in his intercourse with the world. 
This state of mind,” continues the author, ‘‘soon passes away, and is generally fol- 
lowed by ail the obvious and natural signs of the most poignant and durable grief.” 
Diseases of the Mind: p. 318. 

Lady Montague,—and perhaps che is not the only instance where it has been 
realized in all its acute bitterness,—seems to have experienced the truth of this re- 
mark, if we may judge from the declaration in one of her letters, where she says, 
**My cheerfulness is like fire kindled in brushwood; it makes a show, but is soon 
turned to cold ashes.” 

So much for the “‘jests of the wretched, and the follies of the wise.” 





HOME.—A FRAGMENT. 


There is a rush of thoughts,—a mighty ocean of deep, vivid undying memories, 
which fill the mind, when only the name of home is heard by those who have gone 
forth strangers into the wide world. Unutterable are the feelings that are awa- 
kened, when through the long vista of time, we behold the faces and torms of the 
loved ones. Dim and shadowy though the vision be, it has a charm which is re- 
plete with life and beauty. ‘The gentle, watchtul eye of the mother;—the graver, 
yet kind look of the father, anxious for the beings dear to him as his own soul;— 
cheerful voices;—innocent juys;—childhood’s glee;—all live in the recollection, 
and come over the heart like morning dew upon the treasured plants. 

Yes! there are voices, the memory of whose tones awakens a wonderful tender- 
ness of soul, and tears, even tears flow from the exhaustless fountain of affection. 
When the door of the temple of light is closed in sleep, all the bright forms rise 
before the fancy in beautiful array. We remember the spring time of life, when 
those eyes beamed upon us with rays as pure and gentle as the eye of night, when 
it looks down from its beautiful bed of azure, bathing all nature in its liquid light. 
When the mind is regaling itself with the rich food of knowledge, drinking from 
the fount of wisdom, listening to almost inspired lips, even the breath of a flower 
which the heart loved in chiidhood, will break the chain of thought and waft im- 
agination to scenes of home. Home! there is music in the sound sweeter than 
melody of harp or lute. We may have many joys unconnected with it, but to 
“home, sweet home” we must turn at last as to the haven of rest. Stern duty may 
banish us from its loved atmosphere, but the heart will cling to it and live in it. 
Who can divine the thoughts which are pent up in the human heart, and which 
would gush forth, did not the mind erect barriers to confine them? At home some 
of these barriers are broken down, and the affections speak their own language. 
The good may !ook forward to, a dearer home than that of childhood, and where 
the eyes they so loved will beam upon them witha heavenly radiance;—a home of 
beauty and goodness, where not an unkind thought can ever enter,—a home 
where the Father of mercies, sheds over all a flood of living light and glory. 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 





NUMBER TWO. 





At the conclusion of our last number, we offered some reflections 
upon the past, or political history of man; upon his vain and abortive 
efforts, through successive ages, to improve his civil condition, and 
forms of polity; and settle down, at last, under peaceful, permanent, 
and rational institutions. From what has been said, it will be seen, 
that with all his boasted wisdom and advances in knowledge, he has 
not yet found the secret of perfecting his systems of government, or of 
giving them stability,—nay, of ensuring to them an ephemeral exist- 
ence bey ‘ond their birth, or yet the fleeting duration of aday. Though 
experience may plan, and wisdom crown the wor k, the seeds of decay, 
of ruin or revolution, insinuate themselves into and pervade its frame, 
and he is still condemned to see the fairest fabries of his hopes and 
ambition, reared by the sage’s thought and the statesman’s toils,—by 
the potent skill and ever-renewing labor of the Genii of the Lamp,— 
either destroyed by violence, desecrated by corruption, or converted, 
at last, into the strong holds of power, of tyranny and persecution : 

‘‘See the vast theatre of time displayed, 
While o’er the stage successive nations tread; 
With pomp the shining images succeed, 
What heroes perish, and what millions bleed! 


But death and night, and chaos, shut the scene, 
And history tells us that the things have been.” 


His fond hope and still fonder attempts to nourish into lasting bloom 
and life, the precious plant of freedom,—the rare fountain-tree of Lib- 
erty, which, though it waters and refreshes the soils it flourishes in, 
still proves an exotic in every land,—have alike been frustrated, and 
ended in disappointment. For even where the object of his solici- 
tude seems at last to strike root,—clothes itself with flowers, and bends 
low its branches with ambrosial fruitage; it is then, also, always near- 
est to its withering, and then verging to its downfall; as that well known 
vegetable miracle, 

“The wondrous plant of Indian bowers, 

The Aloe its long-perfecting flowefs, 

Its secular wreath 

Puts on, when conscious of its ending hours;”— 
And smiles in death. 


But nil desperandum, is still his motto; and for ourselves we willingly 
echo the sentiment which has ever been the parent of his noblest at- 
tempts and greatest deeds, and has still called forth his highest virtues, 
and the truest ener gies of his nature. In a perhaps: vain pursuit, he 
has, like the alchymists of old, stumbled upon discov erles, and acquired 
treasures far more valuable thon those of which he was in search,—has 
advanced knowledge, and extended science, and ascertained the re. 
sources, energies, and boundless capacities of his immortal mind. His 
last and grandest invention, in the political way, our own boasted sys- 
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tem of rotation, or rather, gyration, in office,—though certainly an 
improvement on all former contrivances, has yet,—horribile dictu! al- 
ready got most sadly out of order, and has given some ominous indica- 
tions, of late, of coming to a stop altogether, by partial suspension of 
motion, and by a phizzing, whirling and jarring of the machinery, not 
a little alarming to those who are within reach of the explosion, which 
the derangement in the circulation of the steam by which it is kept in 
motion, now momently threatens. Hence, even Jonathan himself, be- 
gins to suspect that his favorite and vaunted invention is not, after all, 
the patent, self-regulating machine that it was cracked up to be; and 
that the cheapest, is not always the best article,—except in the case of 
that very necessary and useful commodity, experience,—of which the 
inferior, or second-hand kind, that may be had from others, free of ex- 
pense; is always preferable to the dearer sort, earned by ourselves, and 
which we sometimes so painfully gather by our own industrious efforts. 
The inveterate habit, however, of Jonathan, of searching for himself, 
in all matters,—which hasledhim to repeat with deliberation, and a spe- 
cies of ludicrous obstinacy, the errors of others; which were mere 
blunders in their case, but which assume in his hands the dignity of 
carefully instituted experiments,—has at different times, involved him 
in various ugly scrapes of a political, financial and military kind. 
These have at least served to illustrate his perseverance, and his inde- 
pendence of other nations, in thus manufacturing for himself an article 
which he might at all times have imported more cheaply from abroad. 
This manufacture of experience, he has always been carrying on upon 
a large scale, and with distinguished success; and that the domestic 
product will continue to rival and sustain acompetition with the foreign 
article, we venture to predict with the same confidence, as did the cun- 
ning wight, who foretold that the egg would produce a chicken, even 
though it should happen to be hatched by a goose. The chief source, 
however, of Jonathan’s troubles and errors, may be traced to the mis- 
taken notion which he entertains of his reputed infallibility; and the 
idea which has been instilled into bim by his flatterers, that, he 
can do no wrong: Hence, instead of selecting his agents with some 
regard to their qualifications, or their fitness for the discharge of the 
duties they have to perform; he conceives that by a mere imposition of 
hands upon any knave or blockhead who falls in his way, or sues to 
him for his blessing, he at once endows them with the necessary capa- 
city, and furnishes thein with all the other requirements for office and 
station. But though this mode of ordination has hitherto been attended 
by no other results than the practice of continued impositions upon him- 
self in return, by these his consecrated agents and servants; he is still so 
much pleased with this display or show of his power, and so well sat- 
isfied with the remedy left him of kicking the whole batch out of office 
whenever they displease him, or he discovers that they have only made 
use of their time to deceive and pillage him,—that the simpler and 
more economical mode of making a proper and judicious choice, at 
first, of the honest and the worthy, finds no favor in his eyes; as not 
being the practice ot Sovereigns, of whom he considers himself to be 
the only legitimate specimen, at present, in existence. Though appa- 
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rently of a peaceable turn, his skill in the drilling, discipline and man- 
agement of parties, has led to the belief that his talents lie rather in 
the military than civil line. Hitherto, however, his ambition has never 
soared any higher than te a majority in one of these disciplined corps; 
on the attaining of which he has always assumed an arrogance of de- 
portment, and exercised a tyranny over all beneath him, that has ren- 
dered his rude a no less odious despotism to the latter than that against 
which he so officiously undertakes to guard them.* Though placed apart, 
as in another Eden, as if for the purpose of being afforded a clear 
stage and fair opportunity of giving a full and fair trial to his favorite 
scheme of self-government and popular freedom; he has, to the deep 
disappointment and mortification of the friends of liberty in every part 
of the world; merely availed himself of this opportunity to repeat 
the worst errors and blunders of his predecessors, by listening only to 
flatterers, and putting his trust only in demagogues; by exhibiting a 
persevering apery of the follies, corruptions and effeminacy of the old 
world,—and has at length ended by wholly bedevilling his affairs, and 
faliing into universal bankruptcy and ruin.» This is really disgraceful 
to Jonathan, but we do not therefore despair of him, but trust, as he 
has much intelligence and honesty at bottom, that he will at length ac- 
quire wisdom from experience,—learn to judge of men by deeds and 
not speeches, (his favorite test,) learn to distrust the glozing flatterer 
and mouthing demagogue; and to substitute a judicious munificence, for a 
losing economy; and last of all to adopt republican manners and habits 
as a part of his experiment, and as a necessary adjunct to that great 
democratic scheme of government, of which he has undertaken to 
afford an example to the world. Thus, while man has ever failed 
even under the most favorable circumstances, in his efforts to establish 
and maintain free and rational forms of government; he has been no 
less unsuccessful in the departments of legislation and jurisprudence, 
or in those institutions necessary for the regulation of his daily affairs, 
for dispensing justice, restraining crime and preserving order. 

While he has carried improvement into every branch of science, and 
walk of industry, and been enabled either to render more available, or 


* Government, according to the most approved definitions, was instituted for 
the protection of the weak against the strong. ‘The power therefore given to 
the majority, under our Constitution, like that exercised by a quorum, is merely 
one of the means devised for carrying on the business of the government; and is 
perfectly reconcilable with complete freedom of opinion and action. When, how- 
ever the majority, organize themselves into a party, governed by a creed, com- 
pounded out of, but extraneous to the Constitution; they at once erect themselves 
into a tyranny, not less oppressive, and capable of being rendered far more sta- 
ble and enduring than that of a single individual; or than it would be possible to 
establish by a standing army. ‘The Constitution does not contemplate the exist- 
ence of parties, though it anticipates the occasional necessity of a stronger power 
than a simple majority, for carrying on the operations of the government; and 
therefore provides that when this latter power proves inadequate to this pur- 
pose, a larger number, or two thirds of Congress shall have authority to make 
and pass the necessary laws. Though the power of numbers would seem to 
have been sufficiently investigated by Geometers and Arithmeticians, their appli- 
cation to the purposes of party management and intrigue has only been fully as. 
certained and rendered available, by American politicians and statesmen. 
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to cast aside dhagethg, the crude processes wd seiniieee nd implements 
employed by his predecessors, in these different departments,—in those 
far more interesting departments to which we have above referred, he is 
compelled to resort to and make use of the same rude and barbarous me- 
thods employed by his ancestors, for the maintenance of order, and peace, 
and what little decency and decorum he contrives to keep up,—the same 
clumsy apparatus and imperfect machinery of jails and dungeons, of 
pillories, chains and whipping-posts, which have, time out of mind, been 
relied upon as the only practical checks upon crime,—the only ‘effec. 
tual terrors to evil doers, and the only substitutes that can be found for 
the restraints of conscience, and the force of principle and good ex- 
ample. ‘Then say, O inspired genius! thou, who art so fertile of expe- 
dients, and ready of invention,—canst thou neither hit upon, steal nor 
borrow, some contrivances and appliances, more creditable and effec- 
tive than these, for the moral government and reformation of the spoiled 
child of Heaven, thy enthusiastic worshipper and thy fondly cherished 
minion. Thou “celestial thief,” who stole fire from heaven, and gave 
it to thy favorite, man! and taught him every art, but that of governing 
and subduing himself,—thou, who “canst ascend the highest Heaven 
of invention,’ or “tread with Seraphim the vast abyss!”—Canst thou 
not go beyond a dungeon, nor invent nothing better than a halter for the 
moral improvement, the political regeneration, the discipline, and regula- 
tion of the fallen and rebellious, but not lost spirit, who has been so 
much the object of thy care: to whom thou hast communicated with 
“richest hand” so many gifts, and such unappreciable treasures? Thy 
wondrous air-car, that soars to the clouds,—thy diving-bell that searches 
the depths of the ocean,—and thy magic ark, that, fire-winged and 
unimpeded, or by winds or tides, travels the deep, or traces the inland 
stream to its farthest urn,—with a thousand other not less splendid mira- 
cles and magnificent creations, attest both thy good will to, and thy 
power to bless mankind. Canst thou not then, for once exert that 
power for some higher purpose than the mere improvement of his phy- 
sical condition, and his intellectual entertainment and instruction? 

“No! thou canst not minister toa mind diseased!” And only answer- 
est, that “herein the patient must minister unto himself!’’—Yet, that he 
is not wholly perverse and incorrigible, the example of good behaviour, 
and of docility and a towardly disposition, which he has sometimes ex- 
hibited in the course of his history, sufficiently show, and serve at least 
to save his credit. His neglect of his moral education, has undoubtedly 
been one of the main causes of all his errors and failures, and this 
again is the result of his intellectual vanity, which has led him to be- 
stow an undue and exclusive attention aud care upon the improvement 
and culture of his mental powers; which he seems to have always con- 
sidered as his highest concern, and the only ladder* by which he so am- 


* In climbing this ladder, which he does with such laudable toil, labor and per- 
severance, he has hitherto only succeeded in arriving (rather unexpectedly it would 
appear to himself, if we may judge by the subjoined paragraph, which is the last 
news we have of his upward progress) at that “bad eminence,” which a certain 
great personage long ago attained before him, to whom he finds himself in some- 
what nearer neighborhood by his exaltation, than it is either agreeable to him, or 
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bitiously aims. Another of his besetting sins, is his extraordinary re- 
gard for, and solicitude respecting his personal comforts and accommo. 
dation, in which he includes every species of luxury and effeminate 
enjoyment which art can invent and wealth command. We have be- 
fore said, that he has not wanted either friends or advisers to direct him 
aright, but his disregard of their counsels has been no less conspicuous 
than their zeal and disinterested concern for his welfare. 

The chief defect however of his unaccountable nature, appears to be 
that, owing nothing to his own merit, he is easily elated and al- 
ways spoiled by prosperity,—though to his honor it must be said, that 
he is as readily brought back to his senses, and always benefits by the 
lessons and corrections of adversity, in a wonderful manner; and by a 
proper course of ditters, tonics, and coarse fare, is soon restored to moral 
health, and a sound condition,*—resembling, in this particular, that ra- 
ther rare, and delicate class of vegetables, so much prized by epicures, 
which flourish best and grow white in the shade,—for, so thin skinned 
is he in this respect, that his moral complexion is observed to undergo 
a change, and becomes browned and injured by even the slightest ex- 
posure to the sunshine of good fortune; the long continued action of 
which, generally destroys it allogether,—and not unfrequently has the 
effect of turning it wholy black, as atropical sky doesthe epidermis of 
the African. This process the world has but too often seen exemplified 





much for itsinterest to be. From an article entitled ‘Democracy, which appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for January last, we have extracted the following pas- 
sages, as being sufficiently fit to our present purpose. ‘The Devil, it has been 
well observed, was the great prototype of the perfection of intellect without virtue, 
and hereby the experiment of every day demonstrates, that the mere cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties without a proportionate share of moral and religious 
instruction, is only letting loose alegion of Devils in the world. The bubble of 
mere intellectual cultivation, however, like most of the other Whig bubbles, is ra- 
pidly bursting. Experience, that cold and invidious monster, which devours so ma- 
ny of their fantasies, has laid his chill grasp on this pernicious dogma, and statis. 
tical details have demolished the dreams of human perfectability. * * * In Great 
Britain the whole experience of later times, since the education mania has been 
systematically embraced by the Whig party, and largely acted on by all classes of 
the people, goes to prove that the increase of crime, instead of having been de. 
minished (arrested) in consequence, has been greatly increased.” The writer 
goes on to show, that the same phenomena, have occurred in Scotland, Ireland, 
France, and in this country, and supports himself by interesting and authentic sta. 
tistical details, which we cannot afford room for here. It thus appears, that the 
tempting fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, if eaten only to satisfy the cravings of 
appetite and the thirst of ambition, and witha forgetfulness of those laws to which 
we owe our first obedience, and of the Power who alone can sanctify them to our 
uses, is attended with no less fatal effects at the present day, than they were in 
the beginning. As it was through an ambition of this kind, to grow wiser, rather 
than better, that our first parents fell, it might have been expected that so early a 
lesson, would not have been wholly lost on their descendants, as it neverthe. 
less seems to have been. But as it was by a moral lapse, that man fell from that 
first happy state, in which he ranked only a little lower than the angels in intelli. 
gence, in innocence, and beatitude, it is only by retracing his steps, or Ly the cul- 
ture and renovation of his moral powers and energies, that his mind can be restor- 
ed to its first dignity and rectitude, and again rendered worthy of the society of 
angels, that divine and blissful communion which it once held with its maker. 





* We here speak of him individually; as a species, he is incorrigible. 
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in the history of those tyrants, conquerors, _ white: scourges of the 
human race, who, intoxicated by prosperity and maddened by success, 
have realized the classical fable of the transformation of men into 
beasts,—sometimes passing from the shedding of tears to the shed- 
ding of blood,* with a facility and “alacrity in sinking,” sadly illus. 
trative of the weakness and inconsistency of poor human nature. Itis 
this apparently incurable fault of his character, that has rendered him 
the ever-toiling Sysiphus of ages, st'll rolling the ball of improvement 
before him, to the top of thehill, only to let it run back again to its 
foot, where he generally allows it to remain a pretty long time, ere he 
renews his efforts, and sets it once more in motion. It is not very of 
ten, however, that these s/ides take place from very high up the moun. 
tain,—his progress in most cases, it must be confest, much oftener re. 
sembling that of a parrot on a mahogany table, who slips back two steps 
for one that he makes in advance, and not unfrequently arrives at the 
beginning, instead of the end of his journey. ‘The true nature, howev- 
er, of his progress, consisting as it does of a double movement in oppo- 
site directions, as is seen in the tntellectual headway which he makes on 
the one hand, with such swimming success, and the moral abefaction into 
which he so invariably and punctually falls, onthe other, is still bet- 
ter exemplified in the mode of getting on, at one time exhibited by Capt. 
Parry, in his attempts to reach the North pole, who found after havin 
for several days prest forward with laudable perseverance, that the 
field of ice on which he was traveliing, had been simultaneously drift. 
ing back, at the rate of about two miles faster than that at which he had 
been so industriously advancing. ‘This paradoxical kind of progres- 
sion, which in our country has ended by landing us in universal bank- 
ruptcy, will, it is to be hoped, be so far understood, as to lead to some 
reform, or the adoption of some more sure mode of going ahead, for the 
future. The very smoothness of the sort of rail road on which we were 
so prosperously careering, ought to have awakened some suspicion as to 
its being the right way; as the latter is known to be always somewhat 
rough, and diversified by its ups and downs, which however disagree- 
able they may be, afford a wholesome trial and exercise to the traveller, 
that more than compensates for its unevenness, and the coarse fare which 
we often mect with in journeying alongit. From a want of this pro. 
per kind of suspicion, a worthy friend of the author’ s, a physician, who 
practiced in the country, once on a time met with rather a disastrous 
adveuture, in attempting to visit a patient to whom he was called in the 
night,—having had the ill-luck to get on a race course, round which he 
continued to circulate till morning, much pleased, all the while, at the 
wonderful goodness of the rout, though marvelling at its unaccountable 
length, and his non-arrival at his destination. 

Nevertheless, we are well inclined, as we have before saic, to concur 
with Mr. Webster in drawing the most favorable auguries from the 
wonderful advances which have been made in science and knowledge of 
every kind, and the brilliant and encouraging prospects which once more 











* The monster, Nero, is said to have shed tears on putting his name to the first 
death-warrant he was called on to sign. 
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redawn upon society, and brighten the inspiring future. Even the im- 
provements made in those arts which may be considered as of doubt- 
ful utility, and which steadily go on in all such as are directly pernicious 
to society, may be regarded as affording equaily decisive, if somewhat 
less flattering, proofs of the stirring activity, the inexhaustible ingenuity, 
and onward movement of the human mind. Of this the evidences are 
constantly before us, in small as well as in great things; and strike us 
at every step, and wheresoever we direct our eyes. ‘Thus, the very 
paper on which we are writing, of which the thinness and transparency 
occasion even our hieroglyphics to be quite as legible on the outside as 
within, and thus render it wholly unfit for the purposes of diplomacy or a 
love correspondence; and which seem to have no other advantage than 
that of saving the receiver of a letter, the trouble of opening it,—could 
not, we contend, have had this quality imparted to it, but by some in- 
creased proficiency in the manufacture, or in that art of sophistication, 
and those tricks of trade, now so generally practised in all highly civil- 
ized countries. So the dextrous adulteration of nearly every article 
of food, physic and drink, known to be extensively carried on by deal- 
ers, druggists, and vintners, the true “Wired Tribe,” who “round about 
the cauldron go,” and “mingle as they may,” spirits of every kind, 
quality, and color; and have thus contributed to lay the foundation of 
that almost universal dyspepsia which has afflicted the human stomach 
for the last half century,—must in like manner be viewed as one of the 
inconvenient, but inevitable results of that diffusion of knowledge, for 
which Lord Brougham is in part responsible, and which requires no 
other society for its promotion, than that which has the misfortune of be- 
ing practised upon by the very able professors in the differen: crafts 
and departments above alluded to. Though we might certainly dis- 
pense with such proofs of improvement as these; or may not exactly 
wish to have them forced down our throats in the manner they are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Accum and others, yet that they serve to illustrate our 
position, and admit of the application we have given them,on the pre- 
sent occasion, no one, we presume, will be disposed to dispute or deny. 
Proceeding, then, upon the principle, that as every good has its full 
complement of accompanying drawbacks, and disadvantages,—and that 
the latter may therefore be assumed as forming a tole! ‘ably fair mea- 
sure, or true exponent, of the value and extent of the former; we may 
surely justly pride ourselves upon the number, the solidity ard impor- 
tance of our acquirements; and may well be tempted to look down 
with pity, if not contempt, upon the honest, but undeniable ignorance 
of our ancestors. The great extent, nevertheless, to which frauds, de- 
ceptions, and duperies of this and every other kind, are now carried on 
and successfully played off upon unwary travellers, has been consider- 

ed by many as calculated to bring into controversy the correctness of 
the principle we have been contending for; or might at any rate raise a 
doubt as tothe real value, after all, of out vaunted superiorities, and va- 
rious accomplishments aud inventions,—the more especially when the 
latter come to be practised upon ourselves, to the injury of our estates, 
and the ruin of our digestions. It may even be questioned, whether 
the departed benefactors and friends of mankind, if permitted to revi. 
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sit the earth, would not experience more of regret than triumph, on a 
view of the full and final results of their well-meant exertions for the 
benefit of the species; and we are dubious whether it would not have 
cured Bacon himself of his zeal for the establishment of the methods 
of experiment and induction, could he have anticipated the application 
of the former to the delicate and perilous subject of government, by 
French philosonhers, Parisian sans culoties, and South American bra- 
voes; or have foreseen that it would require the shredding off of above 
one hundred thousand heads in Europe, to satisfy the people in that en- 
lightened portion of the world, of their unfitness for self government; 
together with the butchery of an equal number of ignorant individuals 
in “Spanish America, in order to signalize the spread of liberal princi- 
ples, and the march of civilization. 

Sufficient however, we say, for the day, is both the glory and evil 
thereof; and to know that we are wiser than our ancestors, is a consolation 
under all circumstances: though the certainty that we shaH be viewed 
in the same light, by our successors, in which we regard those who have 
gone before us; and shall be set down as a pack of ignoramuses by 
posterity, is a reflection calculated to dampen somewhat the self-com- 
placency and pleasure with which we may otherwise comtemplate our 
advances and numerous accomplishments and superiorities. But with 
regard to the second grand improvement mentioned above,—namely, 
the introduction of the inductive method,—we think the great Philoso- 
pher could not but be mortified at witnessing the total neglect of it, even 
in that country where the listnning to arguments, both in courts of jus- 
tice and halls of legislation, forms one of the chief pastimes of the peo- 
ple; and where, therefore, it might be expected that the speakers would 
think it necessary to pay some little attention to the said method, to the 
neglect of which, however, the thorough bred and practised Congres- 
sional debater is naturally tempted by the advantage he thence derives, of 
spinning, or rather hammering out a dong speech,—that peculiar product 
of the American mind, and great national test of political wisdom and 
oratorical talent. One of these efforts (for they aretruly such ina 
physical sense) is, in general, a genuine psycological curiosity, having 
nothing else logical about it,—but exhibiting generally in its length, 
breadth, and inconclusiveness, a strange combination of weakness and 
vastness, of expansion and emptiness, to which a mammoth balloon, 
a giant in adropsy, or Encke’s comet (said to be an unsolid and nonde- 
script body, wandering through infinite space,) can alone present any 
just similitude, or parallel. Commencing usually with digression, and 
with an original tendency to, instead of an abhorrence of a vacuum, 
(which is only felt by the unfortunate listener,) these free and flowing 
compositions, on which the American mind reposes with so much delight, 
have in general no other purpose apparently in view, than the steady 
avoidance cf the point in debate, and seldom have any other end, than 
that to which they are untimely brought, by a motion to adjourn, or a 
call for the “previous question,”—that last resort of the afflicted, the 
“abhorred shears” which cut off (not short) the thin spun harangue, or, 
rather, portentous quibble, miscalled an argument, and prolonged or 
drawn forth into a vermicular and fleeting existence, only by the pa- 
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tient endurance and mortal suffering of the House. As however, there 
certainly never existed before on earth, a people capable of talking so 
much, or of listening so patiently, (two qualities seldom allied) as those 
of our own beloved country, we at least derive a distinction from this 
circumstance amidst the numerous disadvantages by which it is other- 
wise attended. In this connexion, it is undoubtedly interesting to in- 
quire, what share our own country may claim in the inventions and im. 
provements by which the age has been so signally benefitted, and is so 
brilliantly illustrated. Among these, we are inclined to give a distin- 
guished place to that admirable and truly magical process, by which the 
usual effects of disease and mortality have been successfully obviated 
and got round, or, rather, reversed, as is exhibited in the daily additions 
made by death to the list of our Revolutionary worthies, and in the steae 
dy state of that veteran and inveterate corps, which, as it can nei- 
ther be disbanded, nor yet called into active service, may be considered 
as the standing army of the Republic, in the literal sense of that term; 
and thus seems destined to form a living and ever enduring monument 
of the patiert and inexhaustible gratitude of the country. The inge- 
nuity, on the other hand, displayed by our time-wasting and money-sa.- 
ving government, in getting over the difficulty arising from the unex. 
pected longevity and constant recruiting going on in the ranks of the 
immortal band, by requiring from those seeking admission into it, the 
qualification of poverty, in addition to that of patriotism and long ser- 
vice, cannot be too much admired for the watchful regard-which it 
evinces for the interest of those who have no claims of this kind upon 
the attention and bounty of theircountry. Upon what principle, how. 
ever, the poverty of these everlasting survivors of the battles and storms 
of the Revolution, is considered as giving them a claim upon the graéi- 
tude of their country, we are at a loss to discover,—unless it be regar- 
ded as a proof positive (which we think it may fairly be) of patriotism, 
which has always been so poorly rewarded and proved so losing a 
trade in allages and countries. But, as a certain moral poet has said, 
‘“‘Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage;” 


and hence the once startling annunciation of another Revolutionary he- 
ro gone!—has long since ceased to excite the sympathies of the pub- 
lic;* and indeed, did the sensibility, formerly manifested on such occa- 
sions, still exist, there have occurred cases which show, that it may at 
least be always safely suspended until full proof is obtained of the veri- 
ty of the announcement; for it has happened much oftener in these ca- 
ses, than any other, that the report has proved premature, and been for- 
mally contradicted by the slain veteran himself, who, in some instances, 
has found no little difficulty in recovering his life out of the hands of the 
printer, and substantiating the fact of his existence to the satisfaction of 
the incredulous Secretary of War, who was naturally much more in- 


* Our Revolutionary heroes pass silently to the grave, with scarce a passing no- 
tice. Among the obituaries we notice that of Thaddeus ‘ orehouse, an upright, 
bonest man, aged 50, at Danbury, Conn., who was with ontgomery, in Canada, 
and also in several successive campaigns. Hezekiah Betts, another, died at the 


same place, a few days before—he was on service and present at Andre’s execu- 
tion. —N. Y. Star. 
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clined to credit the news, than the asseverations of the survivor, though 
supported by his presence, and the actual production of his person. Even 
where the report has been warranted by the apparent decease and ac- 
tual burial of one of the members of this extraordinary corps, it has 
still proved untrue,—an instance of this having occurred not long since 
at the Nerth, where the friends of the defunct, desiring to pay him the 
appropriate honors of a military funeral, imprudently fired over him as 
a last tribute of respect; when their reasonable hopes of having finally 
got rid of him, were fatally overthrown by his instantly reviving at the 
well known sound; having been only ina trance, which would seem to be 
the nearest approach to death which a revolutionary survivor is capable 
of making. He was thus restored to the embraces of his weeping fam- 
ily, and the groaning pension list, from which he had been prematurely 
struck,—and is now alive and merry, and continuing to enjoy the reluc- 
tant bounty and grinning gratitude of his country.* After this, we can. 

not but be surprised at the rather grudging illiberality exhibited by the 
government toward this otherwise interesting band of pensioners, which 
unquestionably hus increased since the Revolution; “is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” Some act, therefore, putting an end to its ex- 
istence, or some anti-resurrectionary measure to prevent any addition to 
its ranks, at least from the dead; and assigning some (amit to the period 
during which they shall be entitled to relief, seems called for by every 
consideration of public economy, and of justice toward the nation. For 
ourselves, we would suggest the period of one hundred and fifty years, 
as a sufficiently liberal extension of the term, during which, applications 
under the acts passed for their support, should be received: and beyond 
this term, we think that not one dollar more should be given out of the 
public treasury, to such claimants, or for Revolutionary services, (a ve- 
ry equivocal kind of services, by the bye, in these perilous and unset- 
tled nmin of _ sort, or however well authenticated they might be.t 


* The Legislature of Massachusetts having, not long since, carefully ascertain- 
ed that there existed but one survivor of the battle of Bunker's Hill, at least in 
that State, determined to overwhelm this individual with their gratitude and libe- 
rality, and thus pay off all scores of this kind, in a handsome and summary way. 
They therefore, with unexampled munificence, pensioned him for the term of his 
natura' life, which, in the natural course, seemed little likely to last more than a 
year or so longer,—not having before their eyes, or bearing in mind the magic pow- 
er of the Revolutionary pension-list in prolonging human existence. According- 
ly this war-worn soldier, now over ninety, continues up tothe present moment 
healthy and vigorous, and will in all probability live to bury every member of the 
Legislature from whom he received his pension. A deed however, of this kind, 
was not to be done in the dark, and was forthwith published and blazoned in all 
the Gazettes of the State; and the consequence was such as might have been an- 
ticipated. Another survivor immediately appeared on the horizon, emerging on 
the startled view of the public in New Hampshire; and having the additional claim 
of a wound, received in that memorable fight, for which the people of this coun. 
try have had to pay so dearly. This ostentatious act of Massachusetts has thus 
been the occasion of putting New Hampshire to the expense of pensioning this 
fresh veteran, for which she is no doubt much obliged to that grateful and liberal 
commonwealth. 


+ As an offset to the system of revivals described above, the appearance of new 
and desolating diseases, such as the Cholera, the Dengue, and the Grippe, which, 
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“Though we Jdeenaie sinus taken a sort of back view of the subject which 
Mr. Webster has, perhaps, with more truth represented somewhat 
coleur de rose, we are yet far from denying that the world has im- 
proved, or that Mr. Webster had not sufficient data on which to report 
progress, as he has so encourayingly done, in his late valuable and 
elaborate Lecture. In fact, that the world, if it has not always been, 
has, at least, of late become a very comlintitehe place to live in, if not 
the best of all possible worlds, would seem to be sufficiently estab- 
lished by the circumstance, that it is now considered, even by those 
who enjoy no more than an ordinary share of the blessings of life, as 
an act of insanity to quit it voluntarily,—though there is now and then, 
and here and there, a discontented fellow to be found, who takes “French 
leave” of it, as well as of his senses,x—and who canaot, tnerefore, 
complain in the next world, of being set down as a madman by those 
whom he has left behind him in this. This, indeed, has long since be- 
come res adjudicata, or a settled point of law,—having been so deter. 
mined by repeated decisions of the High Courts of Coroner, both in 
England and this country,—which, without any regard to the delibera- 
tion with which the act may be committed, or the circumstances lead- 
ing to it,—though these may be such as would warrant a verdict of 





justifiable homicide,—are yet in the practice,—with a degree of unanim- 


ity unattainable, it is to be lamented, in any other description of 
cases,—of pronouncing sentence of felo de se, and alienation of mind,— 
or, in other words, of acquittal, on every party so making away with 
himself,—though the reflection on his understanding, conveyed by 
such a sentence, is in general seldom much relished by his surviving 


availing themselves of the ndalinedl facilities for ueinaliiee afforded by steam- 
boats, packets and rail roads, now regularly visit, at least, once a year, the most 
fashionable resorts, and all the principal capitals of Europe and this country,—is a 
circumstance that seems well calculated to preserve the preponderance on the 
safe side of death, who, though in the main, too much for even the strongest, yet 
cannot, as we have seen, always keep down his victims, even after he has fairly 
got them under, or, in Yankee phrase, compel them to stay dead. These annual 
scourges of the earth,exhibit a character no less anomalous than formidable; de- 
fying alike investigation and treatment; while, as if above the laws that govern all 
other epidemics, they capriciously and malignantly glanceabout,—like the lightning, 
that sports while it destroys, and seems to wanton while it withers and annihilates, 
then straight is gone, no mancan tell where or how. Among the new maladies, 
a variety of the Timor Paupertatis, or fear of poverty, which has become particu- 
larly rife in modern times, may be mentioned. The sorm of the complaint, or 
rather variety, to which we allude, consists not in any fear on the part of the 
patriot of poverty as an evil likely to befall himself; but in a horror of it in others, 
which occasions him to exhibit an indescribable uneasiness, and even to retreat 
suddenly at the sight of persons either known or suspected to be in a necessitous 
state, or actual want; and by other symptoms, such as turning away of the head, 
or throwing up of the eyes, in encountering an old acquaintance or friend, in de- 
pauperated circumstances; and in most cases, by a direct stare of non-recog- 
nition, at such wretched objects, or by resolutely passing or rushing by them; 
which may be considered as the last stage of the disease. The great prevalence 
of the complaint in this country, may doubtless be in part ascribed to the happy 
and general diffusion of competence and independence among our people; which 
has the usual drawback, attendant on every good, of diminishing that feeling of 
kindness and sympathy which in other countries, where a less prosperous state 
exists, men naturally entertain and cherish towards each other. 
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friends. The Courts Ecclesiastical, on the other hand, have taken : a 
different and more serious view of this desperate proceeding; and 
consider it as a flying in the face of God, or as deliberate mur. 
der and blood-guiltiness,—which we take to be the proper light in 
which to regard it;—while the dialectitians have succeeded in proving, 
—so far as the force of mere reasoning goes,—that an assault of this 
kind upor one’s self, where of course no resistance is expected, is an 
act of sheer cowardice,—which, if it be such, would seem to show, 
from the comparative rarity of its occurrence, that the great bulk of 
mankind are a much braver set of fellows than they are in general 
found to be on trial. The argument, therefore, as it at present stands, 
seems to be, that, though it may require courage to dare and encoun- 
ter death, in a forlorn | hope, it needs none to face and brave him where 
there is no hope at all, The majority seem to incline to this latter 
Opinion, as it appears agreeable to reason, and is, at the same time, suf- 
ficiently flattering to those who drave/y live on, and thus acquire a repu- 
tation for courage upon the cheap terms of reconciling themselves to 
enjoyment, and the good things of this world—and merely abstaining, 
whatever effort it may cost them, from laying violent hands upon them. 
selves, or displaying an indecent hurry to “shuffle off this mortal coil,” 
and join the company of their fathers, and dead friends and relatives. 
We wish, however, for the sake of both religion and morals, that these 
three questions,—namely, whether the self:destroyer is to be considered, 
as a coward, a murderer, or a madman,—or all these together,—could 
be settled between the clergy, the coroners, and the metaphysicians,— 
so that those who may choose to shoot, hang, or drown themselves, 
may know before hand what will be thought of their conduct,—instead 
of being left in the glorious uncertainty which they now are, as toa 
point so essential to be understood and freed from ambiguity.* 


* The frequent occurrence of the act in Boece has os carried to the ac- 
count of the climate; which from its heavy and depressing character, disposes 
the minds of the inhabitants to gloom and melancholy. This would seem to be 
caused from the circumstance, that like other discases, the morbid state of mind 
which leads to catastrophes of this kind, is characterized in England, by a perio- 
dicity in its visitations; which generally occur in or about the middle of September: 
it being observed, that those who weather this desperate and death-dealing month, 
seldom or never kill themselves at any other season of the year. We are aware 
that the English contend that as many suicides takes place in Paris asin London; 
but there is a difference in the history of the cases as they occur in the two capi- 
tals, that seems but to show more strongly the influence of climate in producing 
the crime in England. For while a Frenchmen, or indeed an Italian or Spaniard, 
never kills himself except when driven to the act by desperation and real dis- 
tress, in England the deed is more frequently committed by the well-off and the 
affluent, or the ennuied rich, than among any other class: so that those who 
fall by their own hands in that country, generally depart in good condition, and ge. 
nerally die fat, as the cattle so unaccountably du in some portions of our own 
country,-—as in Alabama, and certain districts of the far West. We have 
heard of a well authenticated case of an Englishman who killed himself, merely 
because he could not digest buttered muffins, of which he happened to be particu. 
larly fond: and there are innumerable instances of others who have made way 
with themselves from equally frivolous causes. It is related of another who de- 
stroyed himself, that he alleged no other cause of discontent or unhappiness, than 
that he was tired of buttoning and unbuttoning; or of the mere dull routine of 
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In conclusion, we think it will be found, that the difference between 
Mr. Webster and ourself, consists merely in our having viewed the 
shield from opposite directions,—that, while he sees only its silver and 
enchased surface,—its iron, or inner side, has been presented to- 
wards us; and that there is no occasion, therefore, for our entering, like 
the Knights in the fable to which we alluded upon a tilling-match in 
support of our different views, and to signalize or encourage: the 
more especially as from the feebleness of one party, and the acknowl- 
edged prowess of the other, the combat would be without interest, and 
the victory without power. 

LITERATUS. 


BIRTHDAY STANZAS. 





TO 


I. 
When Time shall roll its tempests by, 
With many a sorrow on its wings, 
Then will thy bright lips smile and sigh, 
At every added hour he brings. 
II. 

Thou’lt smile,—for hope at morning beams 
And tells thee all of joy’s thine own;— 
Thou'lt sigh,—for lo! the night star gleams 
O’er promise false and pleasure flown. 

IIT. 
Thy joyous eye, that looks tosee, 
The future bring her golden store, 
Will backward look but mournfully,— 
And what must meet thy view before? 
Iv. 
Thy heart will grieve o’er vanish’d hours, 
And joys that never bloom again; 
And haunted streams, and fairy flow’rs, 
That brought thee bliss, and bring thee,—pain. 
v. 
And thou wilt weep with wintry tears 
The sunshine of all early joys,— 





existence. Another, a single man, rich and in good health; and who never had 
been able to spend more than a third of his income; killed himself, on account of 
a slight reduction in the interest upon a portion of his funds, which were invested 
in the public stocks. It is plain that individuals, only wanted an excuse to kill 
themselves; for which they had a rational or natural propensity, which the less 
charitable among their neighbors and enemies, would probably have no objection 
to their indulging a little oftener; and upon.a still larger scale than they at present 
do. The only wonder, indeed is, that it does not occur oftener in a climate, where 
the appearance of the sun is considered as a sign of rain, and where rain forms 
settled weather. The Yankee on the contrary never kills himself under any 
circumstances, and is never likely to do so, unless all trades should fail, or while 
he can do every thing but chew up a pick-axe, climb, jump, or dodge lightning; as 
some of the roundies of the race beast thatihey can do. 
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Youth’s hopes, its dreams,—its very cares,— 
And all the heaven that time destroys. 
vi. 
As yet no thought has taught thee this,— 
Thy hours are love’s, and I, unkind 
To tell thee,—shadowy still, is bliss, 
And hope the blindest of the blind. 
VII. 
In youth’s young dream ‘Time soars too slow, 
He barely moves to glad the heart, 
We fain would urge the wretch to go, 
Unthinking still what is his part. 
VIil. 
The present only glads the eye, 
The present only comes to bless,— 
The future hours unthought on lie, 
t. They should but make our pleasures less. 
IX. 
Thy heart in youthful buoyance now, 
Knows but to captivate and please,— 
Thou think’st not of the burniug brow, 
The blighted heart, the dread disease. 
x. 
No warning shadow of the past, 
With threat’ning finger comes to chide, 
To tear away what now thou hast 
And leave thy future life denied. 
xI. 
And why should I this spectre be, 
Why should I come with gloomy brow, 
Te tear thy blossoms from the tree, 
On which they bloom and gladden now? 
XII, 
Yet, ceuld I win thee from the dream 
That leads the thousand to deceive, 
And guide thy footsteps from the stream, 
Whose waters drown, whose winds bereave,— 
XIII. . 
I should rejoice, though in thy heart, 
Thou had’st a shrinking fear to see, 
The form that bade such dreams depart,— 
Sweet dreams, though falsc, that come to thee. 
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O’er thee we rear no gorgeous tomb, 
No lofty bust adorns the shrine, 

Where virtue’s memory still must bloom, 
Immortal, as she is divine;— 

There, in the affections thou hast won, 
A gentle flower to thee we rear, 

First warm’d to life by rapture’s sun, 
Then kept in bloom by feeling’s tear. 
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THE FORGERS.—A DRAMATIC POEM. 


BY JOHN B. WHITE, ESQ. 


(Continued from Number 4, page 362) 





ACT IV.—SCENE I, 


A garden, Moonlight. <A gate-way at the back of the scene. Rivcerorp and 
CaELESTINA. 


Cel. Our project works beyond most sanguine hope. 
As schooled by you, I waited late on Laura, 
As on mere ordinary visit bent, 
Though failed not, while I held her ear, to stamp 
Impressions on her anxious mind, that time 
Will not too readily efface. 
Ridg. Indeed! 
Well let us hear,—how went your words?—proceed. 
Cel. The billet I devised, full well I found,— 
Though all ambiguous and penned in haste,— 
Had fruitful mischief borne within her breast, 
That seemed much moved ’twixt love and wounded pride. 
She will no doubt, dismiss him. 
Ridg. Think you so! 
’Tis well,—Now as to Wardlaw, what of him? 
Cal. Him, to the skies I lauded, pious, sage 
And true. In commendation warm, she joined 
With more than well becoming zeal, methought; 
At least, for one betrothed, and,—if report 
Speaks true,—destined so early, to become 
A bride. 
Ridg. Asto the check?——A fruitful theme,— 
No doubt you touched on that. 
Cel. While on that head— 
And forgery was bluntly spoken of,— 
Which Laura seemed disposed at first, to doubt: 
Denouncing it as treason ’gainst his fame, 
And utterly absurd and false as base; 
In confirmation of the fact, I turned 
To Wardlaw, who,—for tate would have itso,— 
A call of ceremony also paid. 
It was amusing truly, to remark 
How awkwardly he strove to waive the point, 
Which seemed, however, from each faltering word, 
A tenfold confirmation to derive. 
Ridg. Right swiftly slander flies upon the winds; 
Nor surer herald need she e’er employ 
Than over prudent fiiends, who’d fain the truth 
Suppress. 
Cel. How goes the work with Mordaunt? Him 
You do contrive to render mad, | trust; 
If not with spleen, with jealous rage, at least. 
Ridg. Thold biin *twixt my finger and my thumb: 
One breath from me, quick, blows him into flame. 
He’s now right easily iinposed upon, 
Is seldom found in sober mood of late, 
And may with ease be drawn to any end. 
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Cel. Be wary, then, and some fit pretence seize’ 
To bring him and good Wardtaw point to point. 
What then :aay hap, should naught fall o..t more grave,— 
Will give at least most plenteous scope for mirth, 
Aad prove a town-talk, for a month at least. 
Ridg. Mordaunt would call him to the field, but knows, 
That, Wardlaw holds his character too slight 
Were not his sanctity most ample cloak, 
His cowardice to blink beneath its folds. 
Cel. But look! Who’s here? The man himself,— 
Ridg. Be still! 
Cal. Bid the mad ocean lashed to foam, be still! 
My blood boils at my heart whene’er I think! 
Ridg. Withdraw,—lIt is not fit you meet him now. 
Cel. I see not truly, why we should not meet,— 
Yet be it so!--I[ shall not wander far, 
But hang abvut his path, to weigh each word 
That ’scapes his lips. [aside and exit through the gate. 
Ridg. Se here he comes,—No common part is mine! 
Would it were past!—No time to halt,— 
Enter Morpaunt. 
My friend! 
[ Adrancing, shakes Morvavnt cordially by the hand. 
Have you met Wardlaw since we parted last? 
Mor. E’en so. With low’ring brow and hasty step 
I crossed his path, but no word ’scaped our lips. 
He would have spoken,—Hypocrite he is! 
But that, I scowled upon him with contempt 
And flung his half formed words back in his throat. 
Ridg. And yet, most fatal act of ill timed faith, 
You madly laid your bosom bare, and gave 
Your conscience to his faithless charge. 
Mor. With heartfelt shame, I do repent what’s past. 
But what is done, is done. 
Ridg. More prudence learn. 
’Tis better late, than never to be wise. 
Mor. My mind at present swings ’twixt fear and doubt, 
Like heavy portal moved by infant’s hands: 
But should I find him play a faithless part, 
*T were better for him he’d been never born. 
Ridg. May heaven forfend you find not fatal cause 
To mourn the confidence so illy placed. 
As for myself, I’ve heard, yea, seen too much, 
To doubt but you’ve been falsely dealt withal. 
Jor. Yet, let it pass,—Suspicion is awake, 
Nor can I ever be hoodwinked again. 
Ridg. What I would now impart, is breathed in faith: 
In fact, I should be wanting were I mute, 
On topic that so interests a friend. 
Mor. No doubt. 
Ridg. And yet, I go mayhap too far, 
By pressing painful truths, with too much zeal. 
Mor. Fear not. My trust is boundless in your love. 
Nor can I hope to make you fit returns. 
Ridg. One brief word then, and I fulfil my part. 
It is, perhaps, the last I e’er may urge, 
So store within your heart what now I speak,— 
A stranger may not press the plighted hand 
Nor print the amorous kiss on lip that’s pledged, 
Without infringement on another’s rights. 
Such dalliance must be criminal, and well 
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The chastisement due treachery deserves: 

You understand me, nor need more be urged. 

Mor. By all that’s just, you fill me with dismay! 
Ridg. In Laura, chance tor satety only dwells; 
For should some other gain her hund,—you’re lost! 

Yea, lost to furtune, honor, e’en to fame! 

When did you meet her last? 

Mor. Within the week; 
And when we parted, she was bathed in tears. 
Since then, the darkest dens of nether hell 
Iave been my retuge from this hateiul world! 

She loves me duubtless—else, why should she weep 

When e’er we part,—nay, even when we meet? 
Ridg. Woman remember, ’tis not safe to trust: 

She is as subtle as the subtle snake, 

Beguiling ever, eve: to beguile; 

Her smiles or tears of equui import are: 

The Lest, no vetter than the worst at heart. 

Woman is never to be trusted long: 

Meet Laura, still, and that without delay. 

No moment’s to be lust:—-Learn how you stand. 
Mor. My presence sure, would soil her spotless soul! 
Ridg. You view her now, with love sick eyes.—When wed, 

She’ll lose her gloss, and seem, as true she is, 

No better than the rest of all her sex. 

Let not your prudence fail you at this point. 

Your state is critical and loudly claims 

The utmost courage you can summon forth. 

Mor. My resolution’s fixed us,death,—Fear not. 
By fair or foul, before the morning’s Sun, ‘ 
Loved Laura’s mine! 


Enter Ceestina hastily. 


Perdition seize me! Celestina here! 
Cel. Yes, lam here, and tremble at my glance! 
Mor. Avert those eyes! Look not upon me thus! 
O slay me not! 


Cel. Fear not thou death, poor slave! 
Ridg. You will undo our schemes. [aside to C&LESTINA. 
Cel. Why dread’st thou death? 


Death is but refuge for a wretch like thee: 
Shame’s immortality, more just, thy due! 

For me, thou livest, to be the starding jest, 

The sport, the plaything for my bitter hate! 

Far rather hold thee up, that hand of scorn 

May daily smite thy cheek!— Yes, thou shalt grow 
F.miliar with disgrace, and drink her cup 

With tenfold keener zest, than ever babe 

A mother’s milk imbibed! 

Mor. Rack not my soul 
Already tortured with remorse and shame! 

Cel. Fear not,—Thou livest,—but like a vampyre, I 
Upon thy throbbing heart will perch and feed, 
Exulting in thy agonized throes! 

Mor. Poor triumph o’er the lost! 

Cel. True, thou art lost, 
And that I joy to hear!—I loved thee once, 

Yea, thou dost know how well I loved thee once,— 
But now, I scorn thee! 

Ridg. Celestina hold! 

Col, I will, yes, will speak out,—Fame’s busy tongue 
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With trump and drum, hath spread abroad thy shame, 
Drunkard thou art, a forger and a thiet! 

Ridg. You go too far. Pray calm your rage! 

Cel. Hear this 

And tremble, if of human mould thy heart! 

Thy infamy sits rife on every tongue: 

Wardlaw hath made it current as the winds. 

Fenton’s privy to it,—yea, all the world,— 

Thy father, e’en thy mother curse thy birth! 

Mor. O! 
Cel. If another truth can give thy heart 

One keener pang, that truth then learn from me; 

A truth, that, most will wring thy perjured soul!— 

Learn, that, e’en Laura doth abandon thee; 

For I, e’en I, have disabused her love! [Ezit. 
Mor. Then shame receive me! All indeed is lost! 
Ridg. Let not mere woman’s broil disturb you thus. 

Despair not yet. 

Mor. ; Sin’s wages true, is death! 

Name not despair, nor hope, nor fear to me. 

With earth and earth’s concerns, I now have done, 

And justly, death’s reward of crimes like mine. 

Yet come not death, till [do sow and reap 

E’en the full harvest of revenge and hate! 

In fluod’s oblivious I will henceforth lave 

Inhaling naught, but bitterness and gall, 

Till demon like, | usher forth, to work 

The deadliest deeds of fell and black despair! (Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


An apartment in the house of Fexton. Warpiaw, Harriet and Lavra. 


Ward. A nobler heart ne’er beat in mortal breast, 
Men loved to plant their honors in that field, 
Counting how rich the harvest they would reap. 

But fortune, which so eagerly this world 
Pursues, deceitful proved and turned his foe. 
E’en wit and genius, recreant to his fame, 

Their false allurements spread, and thus he fell, 
Debased; a victim at their gilded shrine. 

Lau. But for one loose companion of his youth, 
He had not strayed thus far, from virtue’s path! 

Ward. Ridgeferd’s the man, whom I have ever shunned: 
He is not to be trusted, friend or foe. 

Yet, Mordaunt, though with high, exalted soul, 
In him a kindred spiritseeks. He’s gay, 

And leads, with fascinating charm the round 
Of giddy joy, the fatal pathway strewing 

With gallantry and wit. 

Har. Reared in the school 

Of modern infidelity, behold, 

He and his sister, treat with marked contempt 

All laws, both moral and divine, and scoff 

At what they will not comprehend. Indeed, 

I’ve known them rail, until my heart waxed faint! 

Ward. Who takes our life, or rifles e’en our purse, 
May some atonement make offended laws: 

But what has Heaven’s fierce wrath not stored for him, 
Who glides into the sanctuary of peace, 
And plunders it of hore! 
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Lau. Depravity, 
For which the world no epithet has found. 

Ward. But yesterday I met our wretched friend, 
Who just had sallied from some loathesome haunt, 
Where wretchedness and vice close converse hold. 
His hair dishevelled and his garments soiled, 

With bloated visage and dis:orted eyes, 

He gloared upon me. He essayed to speek, 
But thick, unmeaning murmurs gurgled forth, 
And accents incomplete, died on his tongue. 
His reason fled,—in sorrow I passed by! 

Har. O hapless, hap:ess man. 

Lau. Still save him pray! 
Restore him to his friends, to honor, fame! 

Ward. The strictest search I make, e’en till he’s found. 
O could I meet him in a sober mood, 

When reason might resume her gentle sway, 

I hold withal, to tranquilize his soul, 

Which late of fiercest madness seems possessed. 

The hour is come, when he must move abroad. 

I will rejoin you soon again,—Farewell, 

To meet, I trust in happier hours than these! [Exit WarpLaw. 

Har. Farewell dear brother! Heaven send you speed! 
Take comfort, Laura, all may not be lost. 

There’s hope while yet we do not cease to pray. 

Lau. O could he but be rescued from that band 
Of worse than robbers, that infest his path, 

There might be hope indeed: but captive held 
In their dread toils, a victim bound, he seems 
Prepared for slaughter at the altar’s horns. 

Har. Like some stauch bark, careering o’er the main, 
Dashing the white spray from her sturdy prow; 
Which slow consumed, by secret fires within, 
Headlong she plunges to her briny tomb,— 

Ah! I could weep to think how sad his fate! 

Lau. Is it not wonderful, that, Mordaunt, once 
The pride, the glory of admiring friends, 

The ornament of life, a worlds bright star; 
Howe’er by keen necessity sore pressed,— 
Which well we know, cannot be truly urged, 
For deed so desperate,—should condescend 
To snatch a pittance both from hand and heart 
At all times open to his utmost wants. 

Har. It is deplorable, and loudly speaks 
How frail, how weak the stoutest mortals are, 
Unless sustained by more than human strength. 

Lau. ’Tis done!—Anticipated widowhood, 

Has this poor heart forever swathed in weeds! 

Har. Still, still may it please kind Heaven to recal 
Our wandering friend, and lead him back to peace! 
But look! His mourning father comes!—Be still. 





Enter Fenton and Mr. Morpavnt. 


Mr. Mor. I blush to look upon you. 
[Taking Lavra tenderly in his arma. 

Lau. Dearest Sir! 

Let us take courage,—All may yet be well. 

Why should we cast the lamp of hope away, 

E’en though it light us only to the tomb? 
Mr. Mor. Such flattering accents fall upon my heart, 

Like drops of dew, upon the mountain waste: 
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They fall refreshingly, yet, bring no fruit!— 
I fondly hoped to’ve pressed a daughter’s hand; 
But ull my hopes are blasted by this blow! 
Lau. Still, you shall ever Sir, be dear to me:— 
A daughter I must prove, whate’er may hap. 
Fen. Misfortunes, Morcaunt. spring not from the earth, 
From higher origin they take their rise, 
And we are bound submissively to yield. 
The man beloved of Heaven, sure Heaven reproves, 
As parent oft the froward child, in whom 
His anxious soul delighteth much. 
Mr. Mor. Most true! 
And had I chastened my beloved son, 
As Heaven in mercy now chastises me; 
I had not been this day abandoned thus, 
Unto the rigor of my own reproaches! 
O Fenton! Fenton! much I need support! 
Fen. Look up. You must obtain that from above: 
Thence only cometh help, to those who faint. 
Mr. Mor. O had he died an infant in these arms, 
Then had I known the luxury to weep 
Over an innocent and timely grave! 
Har. Alas! 
Mr. Mor. Short sighted mortals as we are, 
Who little know, when Heaven intends us well! 
I never can forget, when once, my child,— 
This same dear Leonard, whom we now deplore,— 
Stretched on the bed of pain and sickness, lay. 
Each moment, we expected him to die. 
Close at his side, his anxious mother sat, 
Knowing not truly, where to turn tor hope. 
Fen. Mordaunt, O Mordaunt. spare our hearts such pangs! 
Mr. Mor. Raising our trembling hands and humbled hearts, 
We-dared, with impious lips, his life to crave; 
Vowing to dedicate that life to virtue!— 
Our prayers were heard! Our child was spared! He lived!— 
Yea, lives alas!—Our curse! 
Fen. Your blessing, yet, 
Perhaps. Mysterious are the ways of grace; 
Past finding out by man! 
Mr Mor. Thou Source of Good, 
Sustain the weaker vessel, lest it sink! 
This awful visitation I might bear: 
My sufferings are great, yet who, just power! 
Who can uphold, save thee, a doating mother, 
When, like a thunder-clap, this frightful truth 
Shall burst on her devoted head! 
Har. Look up. 
Some angel will descend to her support,— 
Lau. And we will hover round her with our love. 
Fen. But peace, my friend!—Your wife!—Collect yourself. 
Mr. Mor. Why should maternal ear be ever struck 
By discord such as this!—She comes! She comes! 
All ignorant of what impends, as babe, 
That treads the yawning gulf! 
Fen. Support her Heaven! 


Enter Mrs. Morvawunt in haste. 


Mrs. Mor. Where is our son?—-O tel! me where is Leonard? 
Mordaunt, I pray you tell me, where’s our child?—~ 
To what can such mysterious silence tend! 
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In every countenance, methinks I note 

Sad index of some dread catastrophe! 

Why are you here, in mournful conclave met? 

Why stand as monumental marble, dumb! 

Why agonize my soul by dread suspense! 

O speak! O speak!—if but to say,—he’s dead! 
Mr. Mor. 'This is too much! 
Har. Too much, to bear indeed! 
Mrs. Mor. The fatal truth speaks out! He’s dead! 

[She faints and drops into her husband's arms. 

Mr. Mor. My wife! 
Fen. Kind friends, a couch!-—-My love, bring water,—Haste! 


[Harriet Exit hastily. Mr. Morvaunt and Fenton, support Mrs. Morpaunt 


and take her off,—Lavura overcome by violent emotions, throws herself into a 
seat. | 


Enter Morpaunt, disguised in dress and fliushed with drink. 


Mor. Laura! 
Lau, Ha! Mordaunt! [starting from her seat. 
Mor. Trembling girl! What say! 
Seem I some form of execrable shape, 
That, pale you turn, aud startle at my sight?— 
*Till late my Laura was not wont to act 
Such part! 
Lau. Nor Mordaunt, ’till of late, to read 
Strange signs in Laura’s eyes, if they but chanced 
To light upon him with accus‘omed glance. 
Mor. ’Tis strange! Why fix your gaze upon me thus! 
Lau. More strange by far, why do you question thus? 
Moxy. By Heaven, you mock me! 
Lau. Nay!—you frighen me!— 
Why, gentle Mordaunt, why disordered so? 
Why, why in this unusual costume clad! 
Why do you frown and stare upon me thus! 
What is the matter? Speak,—are you not weil? 
What has disturbed you? say, that I may calm 
If possible, your cares. 
Mor. Wardlaw! Wardlaw! 
Lau. Your absence brings kind Wardlaw deep concern. 
Not knowing where you were, Wardlaw has gone 
To seek you. 
Mor. Ha! Indeed! How courteous grown! 
I’m hunted, am I?—Well, I trust he goes 
With scrip and bell, to ring me through the streets 
Like some lost brat!—You then have seen him? Ha! 
Lau. ’Tis not long since we parted here. 
Mor. Indeed! 
Look steadfastly upon me, girl, and say, 
Ay, truly, as you hope salvation, say, 
Has Wardlaw sported with my fame or not! 
Lau. Propitious Heaven protect him! 
Mor. Speak it out! 
Give forth the truth, and from those sacred lips, 
Else fell perdition shall enshrine us both! 
[Draws a dagger and seizes her violently: Laura shrieks. 
I harm you not! [Thrusting her rudely from him. 
Long, long ’ere this, poor thing! 
I might have winged your gentle spirit hence, 
But, [Laura sinks into a seat. 
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Enter Fenton hastily. 


Fen. Whence that cry! 
Lan. My father save me! help! 
Mor. Mercly a mouse sprang from the waintscoat, there, 

And moved your gentle daughter. Nothing worse. 
Fen. What do I behold! : 

Is this some demon of eccentric flight, 

Straggling towards earth from an inferior sphere! 

Or do I dream?—Some phantom of the night, 

Perhaps, sick fancy conjures up, to scare! 

Mor. No! Jt is neither phantasy nor dream; 

But, Leonard Mordaunt, Leonard Mordaunt! Ay! 

In proper person, here, before you stands, 

On vengeance missioned, and on death resolved! 
Lau. I can’t endure such scenes! O let me fly! [going! 
Mor. Nay Laura, Nay, you shall not leave me thu8'— 

Iam not mad! Look on me girl. once more! 

Yes, yes, look on me, if you ever loved! 

And tell me truly, do you love me still? 

Lau. O spare me! Spare me! 
Fen. True, you are not mad, 
Mor. Yet in this brain a raging fire prevails 

That. will consume and in one ruin sweep, 

Without the hope of heaven, or fear of hell,— 

Me and my hopes! 

Fen. Is there a heaven? 
Mor. Perhaps! 
There may be;—but, a hell there is, I know! 
Fen. Speak you of hopes!—of,— 
Mor. Desperate revenge! 

Revenge which I do reap, if heaven be true! 

Fen. Although no sway you own of earthly power, 

Dread still, hereafter,— 

Mor. Wiser far than we 

Have said there is not, and the thought I hail! 
Fen. Abandoned atheist! 

Mor. Worse! Hypocrite!— 

But hold I have no time to banter thus, 

And with a dotard, hold such idle prate. 

I come to claim my Laura —Yes,—my wife! 

You can’t withhold her hand. Cometo me! Come! 

Your lawful plighted husband claims your troth. 

Fen. lf you regard your health, retire!—I’m old, 

Yet will protect my daughter with my life. 

Mor. By Heaven, she’s mine, and I will lead her forth, 

If there betruth. The altar and the priest 

Await. The bridegroom and the bride are we. 

This winding sheet my wedding robe,—Start not,— 

As winding sheets there are for more than me!— 

The feast will cool, so come with me! Away! 





[He makes violently towards Lavra. who flies into her father’s arms. 


Fen. Tamper not, madman, with my feelings thus! 
Begone,—else I no longer stay my hand,— 


Enter Mr. Morvaunt hastily. 


Mr. Mor. In mercy’s name! what fiend of mischief here! 
Mor. My father! [ Throwing down his dagger. 
Mr. Mor. Leonard! my lamented child! 

[ Advancing towards MoRDAURT. 
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Mor. Stand back! Stand back!—I do contaminate 
What e’er I touch. A leperous mass am I 
That would pollute a world. 

Mrs. Mor. ( Without.) Give way! Give way! 
The sacred name of child sounds on my ear, 


Enter Mrs. Morpaunt and Harner hastily. 


O where, O where’s my son? 
Mor. My mother! Ha! 
Mrs. Mor. Ah yes, with anxious g'owing heart, 
On wings of love, thy mother seeks thy arms! 
[Embracing him eagerly. 
Mor. Avaunt!--I am not thus to be ensnared! 
Though son of thine, no slave am I!-—Stand off 
[Thrusting her rudely from him. 
Mr. Mor. Rash youth! What have you done! 


Fen. Thy mother thus! 
Mor. If thou dost love me, mother!—fly me! 
Mrs. Mor. Never! 


O Leonard, kill, but do not east me off: 
Whate’er may hap, I am thy mother still! 
Brush, brush the scowl! from that once placid brow, 
Where the soft smiles of innocence prevailed, 
And calmly lock, once more upon thy mother! 
Mor. Never again!—A being am I, lost!— 
No father, mother, friend, or love is mine! 
Forever stricken :rom the rolls of fame, 
[hold no future fellowship with man; 
But wandering, outcast, linked with hate and wo, 
Dread transit make across this world of shame! 
(Exit, dashing out furiously. 
Mrs. Mor. O Leonard! One,—one last farewell! 
[Faints and falls into her husband's arms. 
Mr. Mor. He’s fled! 
All, all I ‘ear is lost! 
Fen. Reason dethroned 
Intemperance usurps her sovereign sway! 
[A pistol is fired without. 
(A pause.) 
[Great noise and confusion without. Repeated cries of murder from RipGeFoRD 
without. | 


Mr. Mor. O frightful spectacle! 


Lau. Tremenduos sight! 
Mr. Mor. The storm has burst! 
Fen. And ruin follows swift! 


[Enter Warvtaw wounded. He falls into his sister’s arms. 
Har. Horatio! 


Ward. Sister!—Mv beloved girl! 

He knew not what he did,—Forgive! Forgive! (dies. 
Har. He’s dead!—Horatio! [ Faints,—Lavra supports her. 
Fen. He is dead, indeed! 


(Morpavunrt rushes in, a pistol inhis hand. He makes furiously towards the body 
of Warvtaw,--While Fenton interposes. Enter Rivcerorp slowly, while 
Morpaunt bestrides the deud bodyof Wanrpvitaw. The Scene closes) 
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A CHAPTER ON NOSES. 


There is nothing in the world that Iso much pride myself on as 
my habit of early rising: and it has been the business of my life to in- 
culcate it on all the inmates of my domicil,—cats, dogs, horses, and all. 
Nor have I been altogether unsuccessful. 


At morning’s call 
The small vuiced pug-dog welcomes in the sun, 
And flea-bit mongrels wakening one by one, 
Give answer all. 


It is an opinion which fire cannot melt out of me, that this habit was 
induced by the possession of a NOSE. I mean a real substantial “bo- 
na fide” nose,—none of your insignificant nozzles,—but a bold capa- 
cious instrument. ‘To a man of such a nose, early rising is a perfect 
luxury. He inhales the pure air of the morning before it has been pol. 
luted by the breath of the rabblement. After all the pretty things we 
read in books about early rising, the grand argument (the argumentum 
ad hominem) consists in having a proper nose. [am convinced by 
long and extensive observation that men with little noses are never 
early risers. Itis only a nose of dignified magnitude that heeds 


The breezy call of incense breathing morn. 


The nose,—what a concentration of delight,—what a focus of blessed 
associations. How eligible, its position. The “ultima thule” the 
‘ne plus ultra” of our corporeal structure. Stretching out like a pro- 
monotory from the main-land, as if to invite to it all the pleasant 
breezes. A good nose,—what an endowment,—for as Martial rightly 
observes, Non cuicumque datum est habere nasum. “It isn’t every 
man that has a nose,” that is, a nose in the true sense of the term. 
I don’t know what good some men’s noses are to them. They seem to 
be mere ooze-spouts. [tis my happy lot to be master of that rare 
possession, a big nose, a magnificent cornucopious nose, approximating 
in no inconsiderable degree to that giant of a nose (ultimus Romano- 
rum) which the genius of Sterne has immortalized. To take it off at 
a single stroke of the pencil, itis, (as Tully says,) Nasus quasi mur us 
oculis interjectus. ‘A nose rising up like a wall between the eyes.” 
You might travel many a league and not see such a nose. 

This physignomical promontory of ours was almost worshipped by 
the Romans. They prided themselves on their noses and I have seen 
some men myself, who think it a sufficient claim to distinction, that 
they can display a “Roman nose.” A large nose was very properly 
deemed by that great people a magnificent appendage to the “human 
face divine.” Hence, Catullus congratulates a beautiful girl on the di- 
mensions of her nasal extremity. 


Salve nec minimo puella 
Naso. CatTuu. xu. 1. 


Horace considered a mis-shapen nose the greatest calamity, and de- 
clares he would rather utterly fail in poetry (quam pravo vevere naso. 
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Ars. Poet.) than to have a bad nose. Hence the Romans paid great 
attention to the cultivation of their noses, and Horace even goes so far. 
as to counsel a friend to expurgate all bad smells out of his house, lest 
by continually turning up his nose at them he might injure its looks. 


Ne turpe toral: ne sordida mappa 
Corruget nares. Eris. trp. 1. 5. 


So, when they made presents to their gods they did not forget their 
noses. Hence, Horace, vowing a temple to Venus, promises, 


Illic plurima naribus 
Duces thura. OpE LIB. Iv. 6. 


‘**You shall have plenty of incense for your nose.” 


Among the same great people the nose gradually became the index 
of the feelings, and it stood upon a man’s face, just as a weather-cock 
on a steeple, to tell which way the wind of his thoughts was blowing. 
The most profound contempt was expressed merely by a crook of the 
nose. Thus Quintil. lib. xi. cap. 3, “Naribus quidem derises, con- 
temptus, fastidium significari solet.” And Pliny, lib. xi. cap. 37, says, 
‘“Altior homine nasus,” &c. ‘That an erect nose was characteristic of 
humanity,and was given for no other purpose than to be crooked when 
occasion required. 

An indignity offered to the nose was considered the last reach of insult, 
and could be expiated only by blood; as we learn from the satirist who, 
when castigating, after a tremenduous fashion, certain poets of his times 
as “servum pecus,” “aservile gang,” &c. most positively disclaims 
turning up his nose at theirs, lest it might lead to “truces inimicitias et 
funebre bellum,”—“murderous animosities and a war of extermination.” 
So implacable were they in asserting the honors of the nose. Persius 
tells us that some one complained that he carried the thing to an ex- 
treme. 

Rides (ait) et nimis uncis 
Naribus indulges. Sart. tv. 15. 
That is, “You are too fund of crooking your nose at people.” 

From some obscure hints dropped by Horace, I am inclined to think 
that his countrymen turned their noses to very strange uses sometimes. 
Who would think of a nose being converted into a gallows? And yet 
he seems tothink ita great feather in Mecanas’ cap that he had never 
hung any one on his nose. (Non naso suspensis adunco,) which inti- 
mates that the thing was by no means a rare occurrence. (Sat. lib. I. 
6.) He also notices one Balatro, whose nose subserved the purpose of 
a modern truck, or wheel-barrow,-—“Suspendens omnia naso,”—*W ho 
carried every thing on his nose,”—a most useful nose truly and ac- 
cordi.g to Mr. Hume’s theory that utility is the standard of beauty,— 
a most beautiful nose! 

Some of the more refined among the ancients used their olfactories 
as the grosser did their mouths, viz. as recipients of their food. Plu- 
tarch and Pliny and divers other ancients tell us of a nation in India, 
that lived only on pleasing odours,”’ and I can sooner believe this than 
the stories Xenophon tells about the Persians, in his Cyropeedia lib. I. 
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Democritus lived three days on thes vapor of hot bread; and Bacon tells ; 
us of a man who lived much longer in the same way. The learned 
Dr. Jno, Wilkins projected in 1638 a voyage to the moon in a balloon, 
during which the voyagers were to live on the smells which their noses 
could pick up by the way. Vide his pamphlet entitled “The discovery 
of another habitable world in the moon,” &c. Horace intimates that 
he lived on odors when he says, “nasum nidore supinor.” Sat. lib. II. 
7. Shakspeare goes a step beyond this, and makes the nose alive to 
the “concord of sweet sounds,” when he says that those fellows in the ‘ 
Tempest, 
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lifted up their noses 
Asthey smelt music. 


He also tells us that Bardolph’s nose, camelion-like, could change col. 
our. He compares it to “a coal of fire sometimes blue and sometimes 
red.” 

Among the ancients, who seem to have surpassed us moderns in this 
kind of science, the nose was the test of intellect, &e. Aristotle lays 
it down asa fundamental axiom, (Physiogn. cap. 6,) “Those people 
whose noses are thick at the end, (shaped like a pay john,) are block. 
heads.” Horace calls a dull fellow (not a man of a bad brain, but) : 
“homo obese naris,” a man of a bad nose; and when he would com. 
pliment Lucilius, that “ense velut astricto ardens,” as Juvenal describes 
him, he condenses a world of meaning into a few words and styles 
him, “homo emuncte naris,” not of a ciear head, but of a clear nose; 
plainly intimating by both these expressions, that he believed the intel. 
lect located in the nose. This obvious fact might have saved divers 
philosophers the various foolish conjectures on the subject which are 
mentioned by Cicero. ‘Tus. Queest. lib. 1. 887. 8. 

Plautus and Curtius speak of “sagax nasum” a sagacious nose; and 
the former intimates that a sesquipedal tubular nose is indispensable to 
clearness and fullness of voice “‘naso clamare magnum.” It is remark. 
able too that the Greek word (giv) for nose is derived from a verb (gw) 
which signifies to flow, implying that a good nose is a grand auxiliary 
to free and copious eloquence. From this point the transfer was very 
naturally to style, and hence Martial says of « passage he much ad. 
mired “nil nasutius hac,” nothing can be more nosy than this,—it is 
prime, and Pliny denominates satire, for which he had a very great : 
preference, “nasum style,” the very nose, the perfection of style. Sen- ; 
eca caps the climax, and exclaims “homo nasutissimus,” a man of a 
most splendid nose, (or as some render it, a man whois all nose lea 
first rate fellow. 4 

The opinion of the ancients on this great subject seem to be more or 
less current among all refined modern nations. ‘Thus in France, “avoir 
bon nez,” to have a good nose, means to be a smart fellow, and “avoir 
toujours le nez sur quelque chose,” is a never failing omen of profound. 
ness in it. Even in Germany they admire “nesenweishut”—nose-wis- 
dom. Martial was in a generous humour when he wished for one of his 
friends. *‘Nasutus sis usque licet, sis denique nasus.” May you be as 
nosy as you wish, in fine may you become a nose. What a comsum. 
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mation! It is next to Setthseosis. I do believe that the nose is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in humanity, and it is my decided opinion, in spite of the 
lexicographers, that *‘nascor,” to be born, is derived from “nasus,” the 
nose. 

Phrenologists tell us they can see right into a man’s character through 
the shape of his head; but if you will believe me, phrenology can’t 
hold a candle to nasology. I can tell you more of a man, from five 
minutes inspection and probing of his nose, than Gall and Spurzheim, 
and Combe put together, could tell you by manipulating his head until 
it was grey. 

Such importance did the Romans attach to this sonorous limb of the 
human face, that (just as Caesar took his name from the colour of his 
hair,—that horrible colour, red,—the very idea oppresses me at this 
os season) one of them actually adopted it as his cognomen, Naso, | 1. 

». the big nose and the Nasones were “by name as well as by nature,” 
the big nose family. To this illustrious line belonged the poet Publius 
Ovidius Naso, and trusting in the inherent stiechment of our race to 
noses, he confidently asserts that he will attain immortality merely on 
the strength of his name,—“melior pars,” his better part, as he styles it. 

Parte tamen meliore mei super alta perennis 
Astra ferar: nomenque erit indebile nostrum. Met. lib. XV. 

The poets were very happy in their allusion to this mysterious por- 

tion of the human physiognomy. What can surpass the ingenuity of 


the poet (Carm. lib. Il. 15,) when, describing an exuberance of sweets, 
he breaks out into 


‘tum violaria, et 
Myrtus et omnis copia narium. 
How it touches the inmost soul—“*An abundance of sweets,” would 
have been too common. By a bold metaphor, he rushes “in medias 
res” and exclaims “an abundance of noses.” How rich, grand, and 
full. 

That has always been to me a most affecting passage in the Mneid, 
in which the poet, by a master stroke of genius, represents his hero, as 
involved in the most inconsclable sorrow, by discovering the mangled 
body of Deiphobus with the nose all cut to pieces. 

— truncas inkonesto vulnere nares. Ain. 6, 497. 


“This was the most unkindest cut of all.” The finishing touch in this 
picture of distress could not fail to extort a sigh from the ‘most obdurate 
Roman. 

Shakspeare, “sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child,” as he is styled 
by one whose commendation is fame enough for any man, was not 
wanting in reverence for our nasal peculiarities. He very frequently 
makes respectful mention of the nose. What a pregnant passage is 
that in Hotspur’s description of one of those anomalous bipeds, yclept 
“a fop” from “foras” (out of doors) because such animals ought al- 
ways to be kicked out of doors. 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
He called them untaught knaves,—unmannerly 


To bring asloveniy unhandsome corpse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
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His nobility,—that is his nose,—as if all nobility centred in the nose. 
True it is, that the nose is what confers dignity on human nature. It 
is the “primum mobile,” if I may so speak; andhe who “leads a man 
by the nose” has complete command of him; for in one sence the nose 
is the rudder by which you steer aman. In judging of a man’s char. 
acter, the nose is always the last appeal,—the supreme judicature by 
which the whole affair is settled. If he has a condemnatory nose, that 
decides the point with me. I always detested Voltaire, not only be- 
cause he was an infidel (such fellows, in my humble opinion, “strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel,” believe what they ought not, and don’t 
believe what they ought to believe. 


Tristius haud illis monstrum, nec sevior ulla 
Pestis et ira Deum Stygiis sese extulit undis. =n. 3. 215. 


but because he was a coward and a liar of the first magnitude. Some 
years ago when I was in Paris] happened to see his portrait,—with a 
puny diminutive nose,—and | was confirmed in my opinion of him. The 
truth is, Voltaire’s talents are mere humbug to me. He tried philoso- 
phy, history and poetry, and “came out at the little end of the horn,” 
in all. ‘To speak nasologically, he is 


— a smell 
At which my nose is in great indignation. ‘TEmpEst. 


I venerate the nose, and would not touch it with impious hands. How 
my blood boiled when I heard that Gen. Jackson’s nose had been 
shamefully elongated, “viet armis.”’ Not that I wasa friend of the ad- 
ministration, or was looking out for “loaves and fishes,” but 1 venerate 
the nose, and trembled to see its ancient majesty so ruthlessly invaded. 
I am satisfied that the general practice of nose pulling would be indi- 
cative of a speedy relapse into barbarism. 

No. Let me reverence the nose. It is the distinguishing badge of 
humanity. It is the citadel of the mind, the touch of genius,(I don’t 
mean those scarlet-coloured noses that blaze like light-houses and por- 
tend a general conflagration,) and the channel of eloquence. ‘Though 
stript of every thing else, he has much still left, to whom the turns of 
fortune and the ravages of time have spared this noblest attribute of 
man. However, I met a manthe other day without a nose, and as we 
attracted each other’s notice, there was full time for a mutua! survey. 
While he was measuring the dimensions of my foremost member by 
an occasional coup d’ceil, | was searching for his. He soon seemed to 
be lost in wonderment. “Obstupuit, steteruntque come et vox faucibus 
heesit.” When he had a little recovered, I ventured to ask him what 
was the matter. ‘Miratur molem AXneas,”’ he replied, and as he pass- 
ed by, Levite like, on the other side to avoid collision, exclaimed, “ho- 
mo nasutissimus,” which shows he was a fine scholar. My modesty is 
often put to the blush by such ill-timed compliments. As I could not 
conscientiously return the compliment, I left him in silence, for I would 
not distrust any man’s complacency in his nose. It is the pillar of his 
self-respect, and may be the only comforter which a cruel world has 
left him. How often has my heart responded to the subduing pathos of 
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thesn melting lines which a sy mupatbiaiing poet addr esses to a man whose 
nose was none of the best. 








That thing thou fondly deem’st a nose, 
Unsightly though it be, 

In spite of all the cold world’s scorn, 
It may be much to thee. 


My nose ismyall. AsI carry it about, | may say with the ancient 
sage, “Omnia mea mecum porto.” I will maintain,its honor at all ha- 
zards, and contend for it as “pro aris et focis.” When I am gone, let 
my partial friends only say of me, “he hada nose,” and it will be 
enough. If any thing shall be inscribed on my tomb, I ask no prouder 
epitaph than this,—which has often floated before me in my day-dreams 
of future fame. 


HIC JACET 
JACOBUS PROBOSCIS. 
Homo Nasutissimus. 





A DREADFUL FIT OF RHEUMATISM. 


TwoCantabs, brothers, named Whiter, one the learned author of Ety. 
mologicum Magnum, the other an amiable divine; both were remark. 
able, the one for being six, the other about five feetin height. The 
taller was eccentric and often absent in his habits, the other a wag. Both 
were invited to the same party, and the taller being first ready, : slipped 
on the coat of the shorter, and wended his way into a crowded room of 
fashionables, to whom his eccentricities being familiar, they were not 
much surprised at seeing him encased in a coat, the tail of which scarce- 
ly reached his hips, whilst the sleeves ran short of his elbows; in fact, it 
was a perfect strait jacket, and he had not been long seated before he be- 
gan to complain to every body that he was suffering from a dreadful 
fit of rheumatism. One or two suggested the tightness of his coat as 
the cause of his pain; but he remained rneumatic in spite of them, till 
his brother’s approach threw the whole party into a fit of convulsive 
laughter, as he came sailing into the room, his coat-tails sweeping the 
room, en traine, and his arms performing the like service on either side, 
as he exclaimed, to his astonished brother: “Why, Bob, you have got 
my coat on!” Bob then discovered that his friend’s hints bordered on 
the truth, and the two exchanged garments forthwith, to the amusement 
of all present. 
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BANKS AND BANKING. 


PREFATORY REMARES, 


[ am no friend to either, such as I see them under their present or- 
ganization and operation. A faithful portrait of them presents an ugly 
likeness for the public to dwell on. There are exceptions to this as to 
almost every other general assertion, and I rejoice at the opportunity 
of saying so. But the mass, I fear, is not productive of public benefit. 

I am very suspicious of the moral honesty that guides the transactions 
of the MONEY MARKET: Of men who grow wealthy not by producing 
wealth, but by shuffling the cards. 

I consider mercantile enterprise carried to the extent of the last three 
years, as putting on too much the character of gambling,—putting hon- 
est principle in jeopardy,—destructive of real, wealth-producing in- 
dustry, and wholesome frugality. Excessive importations are tempted 
by the facilities of bank competition. ‘The consumer, is tempted be- 
yond his means of paying. Overtrading and wasteful consumption lead 
to the direct and downward road of insolvency. These are common 
place remarks: so are all important truths. 

We are becoming a nation of lawyers, bankers, merchants and 
clerks. The labour of the hands is considered as disgraceful. Our 
young men are n¢ longer agriculturists and manufacturers. We import 
our bread and meat, and corn and hay. Gradual and moderate gains 
are for grovelling spirits only. 

I am no friend to General Jackson’s attack upon Mr. Biddle’s bank. 
Nor to any of his experiments on the currency. The enormous pat- 
ronage of government carried him through, and paralyzed the opposi- 
tion of soberer and wiser heads. 

But thoroughly convinced as I am of the abuses of banking, the mer- 
cantile world feels the occasional convenience of this system too 
strongly to renounce it. Norcan the commerce of the world be car- 
ried on without the aid of paper money. We must patiently note the 
errors and imperfections of the system and amend it gradually. No 
man can satisfactorily answer the question, where are you to procure 
the quantity of bullion necessary to carry on the commerce of the 
world without the aid of paper credit? It is not to be found. 

Whatever plan be adopted, (and I incline to think, that Congress has 
the power of regulating the national currency,) I hope the people will 
insist that government, (whether that word means Congress or the Ex- 
ecutive,) shall have no part in the conduct of it. “Hands off, gentle- 
men, if you please.” 

If the country is to be governed by an union of the executive and 
the monied interest, it will be worse than an union between Church and 
State. If the attempt be made, and it prove successful, there will be 
no cure but revolution. 

I have collected the following memoranda to assist the general reader, 
who wishes to reflect on these intensely interesting subjects. 


THOMAS COOPER, M. D. 
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BANKS. 


Some alteration in our banking system, has become necessary. 
Every body is convinced of this. Whatever improvement be proposed 
for the future, it must be founded on our experience of the past. I 
have, therefore, made a memorandum of Facts that have occurred in 
the history of banking from 1797, to 1837, to refresh the memory of 
those who reason on the subject. _I propose to review briefly, 

1. The Banks of England, Scotland, and France. 

2. The Banks of the United States. 

3. The conclusions these facts seem to afford. 

4. Can we get on without banks and a convertible paper currency? 

5. Can we get on without a Bank of the United States? 

6. Precautions necessary in chartering future banks. 

The banks of England, are the Bank of England: Private Banks: 
Joint Stock Banks. 

The Bank of England, was rechartered by 40 Geo. 3 ch. 28. A.D. 
1800. <A new charter was granted by 3 and 4, Wm. 4th, ch. 98, A. 
D. 1824, to last till 1855, but revocable in 1845, on having 12 months 
notice. The capital was then settled at 10,914,710£. sterling. The 
permanent loan to Government was £11,048,550 in 1832. At present 
it is about £15,000,000 

Like all modern banks, it receives money on deposit, allowing no in- 
terest and charging no commission. 

[t loans out its credit on the faith of its capital, and deposits. 

It issues promissory notes payable on demand in specie. 

Borrowers are required to furnish two good securities on notes pay- 
able in sixty-five days. 

It deals in bills of exchange foreign, and inland; and in government 
securities. 

It transacts the fiscal concerns of government on a compensation 
agreed on. 

The notes it issues on government account, are not represented by 
corresponding coin. 

The bank interest is usually the legal interest of 5 per cent. but this 
rate is often altered according to the state of the money market. It was 
lowered to 4 per cent. on bank discounts in 1824; and in 1836. It is 
now raised again. 

Mr. Peel’s act of 1819, attempted the prohibition of £5 notes; but 
in fact they may be considered as current from ;1797, to 1829. They 
were finally prohibited by an act of 1826. Small notes are still cur- 
rent in Scotland. 

Mal-practices and breach of charter limitations on part of the bank, 
incur a forfeiture of the debt due by government. 

In 1793, the country being in a prosperous condition as to trade, the 
usual spirit of speculation took place, with great extension of paper cur- 
rency. Embarrassments ensued, and an alarming state of public cre. 
dit. Mr, Pitt on the 25th April, 1798, moved for a select committee; 
and on its report, procured a bill to be passed for the issuing of five 
millions of exchequer bills on loan, on certain conditions. About one 
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million of this fund was tuxen up on loan. Shortly afterwards, war 
took place between England and France. The necessity of occa- 
sional toans from the Bank, and a perpetual supply of specie to furnish 
foreign pay to the forces, and subsidies to the continental allies, drained 
the vaults of the Bank, and occasioned frequent remonstrances with Mr. 
Pitt, the minister. At length, in the beginning of 1797, Mr. Pitt de- 

manded a loan of 14 million in specie;—and a panic at the same time 
having seized the people on account of an apprehended invasion, a run 
took place, first on the country banks, then on the Bank of England, 
till not more than about a million and a half of specie remained in the 
vaults of the bank on the 25th Feb. 1797. On the 26th, Mr. Pitt sum. 
moned a cabinet counsel; and directed the bank to suspend specie pay- 
merts. On the 28th, an act of Parliament passed to that purpose; and 
specie payments were never afterwards resumed by the English banks 
till the Ist of May, 1821, (24 years,) whenthe Bank of England vo- 
luntarily resumed them. ‘Theact of Feb. 28, 1797, allowed the circu- 
lation of £5 notes. 

In Feb. 1797, there were 280 country banks in existence. The fa- 
cilities given to bank paper by the prohibition of specie payment, was a 
temptation too strong to be resisted; and although the Bank of England 
conducted its business moderately and cautiously during three years, 
the country banks in 6 years (1813) had increased to 900. As a neces. 
sary consequence, the currency became depreciated. Over issues 
tempted over trading, hazardous speculation, and domestic extrava- 
gance; failures and hankrupties became numerous, and distress and 
poverty were generally felt in 1814, 1815 and 1816; trade then recov. 

ered; till the disasters of 1825, the most unfortunate year known till then. 

During 1814, 1815, 1816, 240 provincial banks stopped payment, 
and 89 commissions uf bankruptcy were taken out against them. From 
1815 to 1825, 237 commissions of bankruptcy were issued against in. 
solvent banks: from 1810 to 1830, they amounted to 367, or between 
18 and 19 onthe annual average. 

In 1800, bank paper had depreciated in value 8 per cent. compared 
with coin. Early in 1810, the depreciation was 133 per cent. in 1815, 
1816, 16% percent. and so it continued till a guinea was sold for 27s. in 
paper, and the buyer and seller were indicted for an attempt to depre- 
ciate the current coin of the realm. 

The revivai of specie payments in 1821, revived the trade of the 
country. Every thing appeared to yo on prosperously. Loans and 
discounts were procured so easily, that in 1824, bank interest was low- 
ered to 4 percent. Then came on the spirit of overtrading; and of 
wild speculation in foreign bonds, in canals, in Mexican mines, &c. 
producing the great crash of 1825. A year of loss to Great Britain 
of probably not less than twenty-five millions sterling. The distress 
was great throughout the country; but the mass of misery fell on the 
poor, who trusted the small notes of the country banks, and whose re- 
sources continued but from day to day. It is bad enough for a weal. 
tly merchant to lose his whole property, but that is a misfortune not to 
be compared to the lot of the poor. The loss of the comforts of life, 
are trifling compared to the want of the necessaries of existence. A 
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strong argument against the currency of small notes, however conve. 
nient they may be. Notes of £5 sterling were prohibited by the bank 
charter of 1824. 

The general rule of the Bank of England, is to confine its issues to 
three times the amount of cash in its vaults: a latitude too large by at least 
one third. But circumstances have occasionally compelled tue bank 
to overstep that limitation. The following are some items of the fiscal 
state of the Bank of England. 

In 1831, the circulation of the Bank of England was - - 18,538,630 

















Deposits, - - - - . . ° . 9,069,310 
Liabilities, . . , - . " 7 £27,607,940 
To meet which they had, public securities, . . 18,056,552 
Private securities, - ° ° . ° . . 5,848,478 
Bullion, : . . - . ° . - + 6,459,760 

£30,364,790 
Leaving a surplus of - . . : . - 2.736,850 

£27,627,940 
In 1832, the surplus on the lst of August, was ‘ - 2,637,760 
Bank capital due to proprietors, . . . - 14,553,000 
Property of the Bank, Ist August, 1832, £17,190,760 
The permanent advance to Government in 1832, was 11,048,550 
Bank notes in circulation August, 1832, ° - - 17,897.380 
Bullion in the vaults, Isc August, 1832, - . - + 6,459,760 


Bank notes in circulation, 25th August 1833, ° - 19,721,460 


Circulation of the Bank in 1835, - . i . 17,070,000 
Stock of Bullion in 1835, ° a - - 6,978,000 
Circulation in 1936, - : : : ° 17,361,000 


Bullion in Dec. 1836, and Jan. 1887, from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
Take these last numbers from Blackwood’s Mag. for Feb. 1837, and 
from a statement in a late paper, May, 1837. 

The Bank note currency of England is stated in Blackwood’s Mag. 
for Feb. 1887, p. 160, as follows. 








Bank of England, in 1833, 17,469,000 In 1836, 17,184,000 
Private Banks, 8,836,000 8,614,000 
Joint stock Banks, 1,315,000 3.588,000 
£27,620,000 £29,386,000 
The exports from England 1834, 41,640,000. 1835, 43,360,000 
Circulation of the Bank of England, and amount of specie in its vaults. 
CIRCULATION, SPECIE. 

February 26, 1828, £22,174,780 £48.332,700 

Do. 26, 1829, 20,204,300 6,821,000 

Do. 26, 1830, 20,468,000 9,142,000 

Do. 26. 1831, 19,650,830 8.190,500 


Do. 26, 1832, 18,143,070 5,287,700 
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February 26, 1833, 19,403,480 10,900,000 (Oct. 1.) 
Do. 26, 1834, 19,149,530 
March 31, 1835, 18,500,000 5,800,000 
Do. 8, 1836, 17,739,000 7,701,000 
January 10, 1887, 17,422,000 4,287,000 


From the National Gazette, June 13, 1837, Philadelphia. 

The course of exchange of New York on London, (May 4, 1837,) 
is 111} per cent. 

The par of exchange between London and America, being 109 23-40 
per cent. the exchange is 2 17-100 above par. 

Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England from the 7th Feb. to the 2d of May, 1837 inclusive, published 
pursuant to act 3 and 4, Wm. 4th, ch. 98. 


LIABILITES. ASSETS. 
Circulation, - - 18,480,000 Securities, - - 28,017,000 
Deposits, - -  .- 10,471,000 Bullion, - - - 4,190,000 








Downing street, May 4, 1837. 
Aggregate circulation of the various Banks of England. 


QUARTER ENDING. CIRCULATION. 
1833, December 28th, - - - - £27,621,104 
1834, March 29th, . ° ‘ - 28,735,827 
1835, “ 28th, - - . - 28,572,160 
1836, “ 26th, ; - - - 29,116,919 
Aggregate circulation atvarious periods of the Banks of the United States. 
January Ist, 1830, ine 
6 “« 1834, - - - - - 94,839,570 
“ “ 1835, - Pali - 103,692,495 
6“ “« 1836, - : - - + 140,301,038 


This last table is inserted somewhat out of place, for the purpose of 
affording the means of comparison by juxtaposition, 

The Banking system of England, consists of the Bank: of England: 
Joint Stock Banks: and private Banks. 

The joint stock banks, consist of an indefinite number of partners, 
with unlimited power of dividing profits in proportion to their capital 
subscribed, and an unlimited responsibility for losses; on the principle of 
all partnerships under the wholesome law of England. Limited respon- 
sibility, and societés en commandite not being practised in England; and 
it is my opinion, an error and a misfortune, that they are allowed in 
the United States. ‘They may perhaps be free from all legal objection, 
but the public require more than the existing securities against bank 
insolvency. I say perhaps, because it has not been settled in all cases, 
how far a man may alter the known and acknowledged principles of le- 
gal morality, by making his own contract, and slipping aside from the 
wholesome responsibility that the law has imposed, 4 Burr. 2339. Put 
the case of a marriage contract; can a man and woman enter into this 
obligation otherwise than on the terms imposed by law? If a man will 
take his full share of contingent profits, itis a settled principle of law, 
that he shall be liable to his full share of contingent losses. A set of 
Directors wantonly dissipate or fraudulently mismanage the funds of a 
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Bank,—a case of too frequent occurrence to excite much surprise; 
ought their liabilities to be confined to their stock subscribed? I wish 
the reader would peruse the Ed. Rev. for July 1836, and the first arti- 
cle in Blackwood’s Magazine, for Feb. 1837. From that number I ex- 
tract the following summary. 

A Parliamentary committee having been appointed a short time ago, 
to investigate the subject of banks, the returns of 63 joint stock banks 
were laid before them, of which the writer in Blackwood, takes 18 as 
a fair sample, nearly in the same order of their occurrence in the report. 








NOMINAL CAPITAL, SHARES ACTUALLY PAID IN. RATE OF THE LAST DIVIDEND. 
£800,000 33,3858 6 per cent. 
500,000 87,930 12 per cent. 
100,000 26,000 
200,000 — 28,050 
1900,000 209,882 
300,000 60,000 
400,000 30,025 
400,000 35,000 
200,000 50,627 
100,000 19,720 
100,000 15,825 
600,000 25,000 
600,000 49,075 
700,000 57,450 
500,000 15,000 
250,000 20,000 
500,000 260,000 
1,000,000 711,800 
8,250,000 1,734,802 








There are 18 banks with 110 branches, pretending to a capital of 84 
millions, of which 13 million only is the real amount. Here is one of 
them, on a nominal capital of £500,000, of which 87,930 only, was paid 
in, dividing 12 per cent! Ought this to be permitted? 

The paper issues of Great Britain at the beginning of 1836, were 
extravagant as the general rise in prices proved beyond doubt. Yet 
from December, 1835, to June 25, 1836, that nation added to its circu- 
lation near 114 millions of dollars. See the Treasury report on 
banks p. 204. 

If when the exports of Great Britain were 45 millions of pounds 
sterling, a paper circulation was highly extravagant at 30 millions sterling, 
—what can justify the paper circulation ofthe United States at 140 mil- 
lions, when the exports were only 128? ‘That is, the paper money of 
England is to the export trade as 2 to 3: the paper money of the U. 
States is to the export trade ina reversed proportion, viz. as 35 to 32. 

The Private Banks of England, are those banks, usually with six 
partners, who are allowed to establish themselves sixty-five miles from 
London so as not to interfere with the Bank of England monopoly. 

The Joint Stock Companies, may be banking or trading companies; 
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with any number of partners from one hundred to one thousand. Each 
responsible on the usual partnership principle, for the deficits of the Com. 
pany. See on this subject the July number of the Edinburgh Review 
for 1836. There is no compulsion on the Joint Stock Companies to 
pay up their full subscription prior to making a dividend. 

The adopted practice of the Bank of England, of not issuing beyond 
three papers for one bullion in its vaults, is not rigidly adhered to even 
by that bank. In March, 1837, the amount of bullion was estimated 
at very little more than four millions sterling. ‘The private and joint 
stock banks, profess no such moderation in their paper issues; though 
they pay, not in bullion, but in notes of the Bank of England; which 
are now legal tender, except by the Bank of England. 

All banks in England, refuse to discount accommodation notes, where 
A, B and C, appear in the alternate characters of drawers, acceptors, 
and indorsers: because this is a mere contrivance between A, Band C, 
to borrow capital. A note founded ona real business transaction does 
not burthen the money market with superabundant paper, because it 
brings with it, its own means of paying the money borrowed. But ac- 
commodation notes, increase and depreciate the paper currency, inas- 
much 2s they are not the representatives of real, actual wealth, but of 
the poverty of the borrowers. 

In England, however, it is now the custom to tempt our American 
traders (nothing loath) to borrow, not on the real wealth of a transmitted 
invoice and consignment, but on an open account current: the bor- 
rower is charged five per cent. and commission on his overdrawings, 
and the lender borrows at home the capital thus employed, at three or 
three and a half per cent. This createsa run of competition among 
the English factors, to entice consignments and commissions. It fills 
the market with valueless paper money, and furnishes temptations to 
overtrading, to speculation, and extravagance, too strong to be resisted. 

In 1832, 636 licenses were issued for country banks, canals, trading 
companies of all kinds and descriptions, rail roads intersecting the 
whole kingdom. 

Mr. Poulet Scroup, in his speech on the Budget in 1836, asserted that 
he had collected the descriptions of four hundred of these companies, 
for the manufactures of tanning, of soap making, of pin making, of 
turpentine making, of beet sugar making, for making settlements on the 
East coast of Africa, for agricultural loans, six Manchester burying 
companies. A list was published in the Manchester Guardian, in ‘the 
spring of 1836, (nota complete one,) of the projects formed in Liver- 
pool and Manchester alone, which exhibited the names of oné hundred 
and four of these companies pretending to an aggregate capital of 
£37,987,500. ‘The whole 400 would require a capital of 200 millions, 
near 1000 millions of dollars. Commoditiesof every kind now rose in 
price to twice their usual amount. Bar iron advanced in the beginning 
of 1836, from 4 and 5 pounds sterling a ton to 12 and 14 pounds. No 
wonder at the extravagant prices given for cotton, when the competi- 
tion among trading banks multiplied upon principles of speculation: all 
over the land, gave facilities to the borrowing of money, and existence 
to fictitious capital without bounds. The currency of the country de- 
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preciated. Coin took flight, to this and other countries anxious upon 
false principles of finance to monopolize it. Nothing can be more 
manifest than that a crisis fully as mischievous in its effects as that of 
the memorable year 1825, now threatens the commerce of Great Brit- 
ain as wellas of the United States. 

The average of the Bank of England paper circulation may be taken 
at 18 millions sterling. The paper issues of the joint stock banks and 
private banks were together, 


March, 1834, ‘ - - . £10,191,827 
ts 1835, .- . . - - 10,420,160 
os 1836, . . ‘ : - 11,447,919 


As the Bank of England circulation varies from 17 to 22 millions, the 
bank paper currency of that country in 1836, may be taken in the ag. 
gregate at 30 millions sterling, an amount much beyond the re asonable 
demande of its commerce, and product Ing an ut matural rise in the value of 
all articles, which paper money is employed to purchase. The exports 
of Great Britain in 1835, were £43,360,000: in 1836, probably 45 
millions or 216 millions of dollars. 

The exports of the United States in 1836, were 128 millions. 

By Secretary Woodbury’s report ov banks, 4th Jan. 1837, p. 204, 
the paper money in circulation in Great Britain on 25th June, 1836, 
was $141,053,740, and in the United States, p. 216 of the same report, 
in 1836, $140,301,038. Sothat Great Britain manages an export trade 
of 216 millions of dollars, with the same amount of paper that we man- 
age one Of 128 millions. 

“The Scotch Banks are about forty in number. They are deposite 
banks. ‘hey charge no commissions, but allow an interest on deposites 
of about three per cent. on the average. They give credit in their 
books to a certain amount, to such persons as produce satisfactory se- 
curity, who draw upon this credit so entered in their favor, and pay an 
interest of five per cent., for the use of the sums sodrawn. ‘The credit 
is advanced in promissory notes of the bank, returnable and receivable 
at the usual period of sixty five days; seldom, I believe, so long as ninety 
days. Sums on deposit are received and credited to the amount of 
ten pounds sterling. So that the Scotch banks perform much of the 
duty of the Saving Banks of England. Encouraging small savings, 
and paying interest on small investments. They issue promissory notes 
of £5 sterling and under; and always have done so. Hence, their de- 
posits are considerable from the lower classes of the community, who 
seldom draw the whole away. Hence, also, the gains of the Scotch 
banks are sure though moderate. In England the aggregate invest- 
ments of the Saving ‘Banks have amounted to twenty- four millions ster- 
ling; a prodigious encouragement to frugality and morality among the 
lowres classes, for which the public of England is indebted to Mr. Pitt’s 
friend, Mr. George Rose of the Treasury. 

During the whole of the history of the Scotch Banks, two on/y appear to 
have failed; and their aggregate failure did not exceed £30,000. This 
fact is of itself a strong panegyric on the system, so far as prudent secu- 
rity and responsibility 1 is’ concerned. But the small circulating ¢ cur- 
rency of the Scotch banks, has banished gold. 
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I say nothing of the mismanaged banks of [re/and; they furnish no 
new facts, and none in favor of banking. 

The Caisse D’Escompte, in France, broke during the Revolution. 
The English inundated the country with forged assignats. Banking 
was not understood there at that time, and the bank went on without 
check. The foreign exchanges were transacted by the bankers, Peri- 
gaux, Delessart, &c., and one or two English houses in 1790 to 1793. 

Of late years a bank has been established at Paris, with a capital 
of ninety millions of francs in nine thousand shares: 17,550,000 dol- 
lars, at 194 cents per franc. Of this stock, the public owns sixty-seven 
thousand shares. ‘They issue three month bills of 500 and 1000 
francs. In 1827, this bank discounted 621 millions of francs. I be- 
lieve it loans upon the security of personal property deposited in pledge. 
By its charter all profits above six per cent., must form a reserved 
stock. I can furnish no details of its operations, having no sufficient 
sources of information. 

The amount of bullion in France, has been calculated at 124 mil- 
lions of dollars. It is a country of silver utensils. The forks and 
spoons alone amount to twice that sum. Owing to the ignorance and 
dislike of coals in cookery, the French table is never loaded with the 
large joints of the English and Americans.  Sirloins, rounds, saddles, 
are unknown. ‘The dishes are of the character of stews, ragouts, fric- 
casees, daubs, and meats a la braise. Hence, four-pronged silver forks 
and spoons are always needed. Our knives and forks of fine steel are 
almost unknown. Of forks and spoons there must be changes even in 
houses of moderate wealth. A four-pronged silver fork and a silver 
spoon, will weigh about three ounces. Suppose thirty millions of peo- 
ple in France, and the bullion in use in these articles alone, will amount 
to 180 millions of dollars. 

During the wars of the French from 1793, to the capture of Paris 
after the battle of Waterloo, we hear of no great failures in France: 
no derangement of their finance system. The tribute imposed on 
them was duly and easily paid. ‘This speaks much in favor of a specie 
circulation, for the bank of France is of no moment in the question. 
But the commerce of France with thirty millions of people is only 
half that of England with twenty-four millions, and about equal to that 
of America with fifteen millions. 





In 1834, the exports of England were, . £41,640,000 
In 1835, - - ° - 43,360,000 
Of France in 1834, . . : é 20,370,000 
1835, - ° - - 23,000,000 

Of the United States in 1834, ° . - 17,280,000 
1835, ; ; - 21,600,000 


These statements speak more strongly in favor of the mixed cur- 
rency of England and this country, than the coin-currency of France. 
That we suffer prodigiously from excess of paper currency there can 
be no doubt. But neither can there be any doubt of the vast stimulus 
to real industry as well as to hazardous enterprize that abundance of 
capital produces, even though it be paper capital. 
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Let us now look at the besihe and banking putes of our own 
country. 


The Bank of the United States. I say nothing of the Bank of North 
America, for it is of little moment in this discussion. 

The old Bank of the United States was instituted 25th February, 
1791, on pretences of justice and honesty not to be gainsayed, but be- 
yond all doubt by the influence of the wealthy speculators in conti- 
nental money, who funded at par, that highly depreciated currency. 
That Bank went into operation on a nominal capital of ten millions of 
dollars, of which two millions were paid in cash. Government sub- 
scribed one-fifth: and individuals the rest in stock. It continued in op- 
eration till 1811. It was not renewed. In 1811 there were eighty- 
four, or according to Mr. Woodbury’s report, eighty-nine other banks. 
The aggregate circulation then, was twenty-eight millions of dollars, 
the specie amounted altogether to fifteen millions. 

The war with Great Britain, declared in June, 1812, produced such 
expanded issues of bank paper, that on the Ist September, 1814, the 
banks thought proper to stop specie payments. 

Mr. Dallas finding the dues of government paid in worthless irre- 
deemable bank paper, resorted to the measure of issuing Treasury notes. 
The banks set their faces against these notes, and though undoubtedly 
the safest currency then procurable, they fell to twenty per cent. dis- 
count, such was the influence of these money dealing institutions. Mr. 
Dallas then resorted to the project of a national bank, which he pro. 
posed in October, 1814. After the rejection of two proposals by Con- 
gress, he succeeded in the plan which Congress assented to on April 10, 
1816, to continue for twenty years, with a capitai of thirty-five millions, 
of which government took one-fifth. Peace had been proclaimed in 
February 1815. 

The thirty-five millions capital was thus furnished: 


Cash by first instalment, . - . . - $1,400,000 
Funded debt, ‘ . . . . - - 21,000,000 
Cash at the second instalment. about . ° ° . 600,000 


Stock notes furnished by the Bank on security of certifi- 
cates of stock at par. The directors in Dec. 1816, 
having passed a resolution authorizing discounts on 
pledges of stock, ‘ : = é ‘ . 12,000,000 





$35,000,000 

The Bank went into actual operation Ist January, 1817. Congress 
had directed the resumption of specie payments on the 20th February, 
1817: and Mr. Dallas had given notice, that after that date no note of 
any non-specie paying bank would be received by government. The 
bar nks, however, set him at defiance, and determined not to recom. 
mence specie payments till the Ist of July. Mr Dallas found it ne- 
cessary to accede to some indulgences, and some facilities they de- 
manded in the settlement of their balances, and then they condescended 
to comply. (See resolutions of the meeting of Directors, 16th Sept. 
1816, and Mr. Dallas’ letter, Nov. 29th, 1816. ) The revenue of the U. 
States government at the end of 1836, had amounted to the vast sum 
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of 47 raillione of dollars, But, says Capt. W. Soailag the Giret Prk. 
dent of the bank, in his “Friendly Monitor,” Dec. 1819, republished 
in 1822, “The public treasury exhibited a phenomenon in finance. 
Many millions of surplus revenue, with as many different values as 
there were offices of collection, constantly accumulating at those ports 
of entry where it was least valuable, and applicable only where it was 
collected; while the great mass of public debt and expenditure was at 
those places where the public money, was least available. Even the 
quarterly interest on the public debt, due where the currency was most 
available, could not be discharged but by the evidence of a new debt in 
the form of a seven per cent. treasury note. ‘Thus creating an invid- 

ious distinction between the debtors and creditors of the public, in 
many cases exceeding twenty per cent. on their relative amount of 
claims. The market value of the eur rency paid to the government, 
was made to fluctuate according to the arbitrary decisions of banks 
and the intrigues of brokers. 

“Iu this situation, the State banks that had been employed as deposi- 
tories of the public money, withheld the indispensable facilities of ex- 
change for the payment of the public creditors, and finally refused to 
pay the balances due by them, but in the ordinary course of public ex. 
penditure at their respective places of location; claiming, under various 
groundless pretences the indulgence of government, w hile the immense 
sums received by them on account of the United States, in the paper 
of the banks which did not participate in the public deposits, enabled 
them to control those banks and protract their efforts to resume specie 
payments.” 

Such was the state of affairs, that though there was a balance of 22 
millions in the treasury, the government was compelled to borrow 
500,000 dollars from the United States Bank in anticipation of its reg- 
ular operations, to pay the interest due on the publie debt at Boston, on 
ist of January, 1817. 

Is NOT THIS A LITERAL, A PRECISE DESCRIPTION OF THE ACTUAL SIT- 
UATION OF THE TREASURY WHILE | AM WRITING THIS SENTENCE! 

Thus was the monied interest, the combination of banks, enabied to 
set the government at defiance, and dictate to Mr. Dallas the terms on 
which they chose to pay the debts due from them tothe people. 

Let us now see how they contrived to set the law and tie Courts of 
justice, at defiance, having resolyed to keep an honest creditor out of his 
money. 

Mr. Fisher, a gentleman of Richmond, (a brother of the late la- 
mented Dr. Fisher, of Columbia, S.C.) wished, in 1815, to enforce the 
payment of ten hundred dollar notes issued by a bank in Virginia; but 
he could procure no lawyer ut the bar, willing to undertake the business. 
He succeeded at last, and commenced suit in 1816. The president of 
the bank refused to obey the summons of the Court. The plaintiff 
summoned a posse comitatus, and brought him before the Court. The 
bank still refusing to pay the amount of its note s, its doors were closed 
by the sheriff. ‘Lhe doors, however, were surreptitiously opened, and 
the business of the bank went onas usual ia defiance of the law. The 
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deemers bronghe suit against Mr. Fisher, vine thie ditnages at 
$10,000; and another suit against the sheriff. 

The Bank of the United States was placed under the management of 
Capt. W. Jones, as President; a good natured, honest man, but want- 
ing in the vigilance and talents necessary to prevent the machinations 
of positive fraud, and mischievous speculation. Stock notes were dis- 
counted at twenty-five per cent. above par, and stock jobbing was 
carried on to a very great extent. Bank stock rose to 1564 in Aug. 
1817, and then declined. During this period, the bank extended its 
paper issues from 3 millions in F ebruary, to 33 millions by the 31st of 
October. ‘This imprudent expansion furnished an example for other 
banks and branches. Meanwhile, the Bank of the United States re. 
ceived the inconvertible paper of State banks. In March and April, 
1818, the issues of that bank were 43 millions. This excessive issue 
of paper, caused a corresponding export of specie, calculated after- 
wards by Capt. Jenes at 12 millions in one year. The bank, therefore, 
only imported specie to be re-exported; so that the amount of specie 
in the bank and its eighteen branches, was quickly reduced to 3 mil. 
lions. ‘This state of things induced the necessity of a great contrac. 
tion of discounts, and calling i in of debts to the amount of 5 millions 
in four cities. (Gouge on Banking, 95.) The local banks were called 
on, in vain; and the pressure became general, It was actually propo. 
sed in Senate to prohibit the exportation of theprecious metals. Under 
these circumstances, the stock fell to 93, and there was great danger of 
the bank failing. Capt. Jones was compelled to resign the presidency, 
and on the 6th March, 1819, Mr. Cheves took his place. In his ex. 
hibit, about three years afterwards, Mr. Cheves stated atnong other facts, 
the fraudulent discount and abstraction of near three millions of dollars 
from the Baltimore branch, while James A. Buchanan was President, 
and J. W. M’Culloch cashier. Security was obtained for about 
900,000 dollars nominally of this deficiency, but really about 500,000 
only. By calling in all debts that could be made available, by a rigid 
contraction of discounts and paper issues, and by procuring a supply of 
cash from abroad, Mr. Cheves saved that bank. But he continued 
his system too long, and too inexorably. Great pressure in the mer. 
cantile world, and many failures took place. The stockholders com. 
plained of receiving no dividends, and the merchants and manufactu- 
rers found all their operations paralyzed, and usury flourished. The 
reductions made by the national bank were calculated at 7 millions 
and by the other banks at half as much. The price of land through. 
out Pennsylvania, fell at the close of 1819, to one half of the value in 
1809. A man who entered into a contract to pay in 1817, 1818, paid 
double in 1819, 1820. 

Mr. Cheves at length resigned the very harsh, but really salutary ex- 
ercise of his arduous office. ‘That the bank was saved by his exertions, 
no one, I believe, denies; but the price paid for the benefit, was very 
great. 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle succeeded him. Fully aware of and fore- 
warned by the recent events of a few former years, he proceeded with 
a steady and cautious moderation, till he placed the bank not only be. 
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yond all fear of failure, but i ina 2 condition of prosperity beret that of 
any other known institution of a similar kind. The internal ex- 
changes were transacted with a regularity, and a cheapness hitherto 
unknown; and the business of government finance, with a degree of 
safety and regularity that the best friends of the bank or the nation 
could hardly have expected. The merits of the bank direction since 
Mr. Biddle has been president, have been manifest and undeniable. 
That the domestic exchanges of this vast country were conducted in 
1832, to the amount of nearly 242 millions of dollars at from one-fifth 
to one-eleventh of one per cent. would be incredible if it were not mat- 
ter of well known record. I take this year, because | happened for- 
merly to have published the same fact from Niles’ Register. Such 
continued to be the case till the prostration of that bank through the 
persevering hostility of Gen. Jackson. ‘The striking contrast of those 
times with the present, when the disappearance of coin and the diffi- 
culties of domestic exchanges have nearly put a stop to travelling, are 
too sensibly felt by the public to be dwelt on here. 

During ten or twelve years of Mr. Biddle’s most able administration 
of the Bank of the United States, the paper issues of the State banks 
were kept within bounds; balances were not permitted to accumulate, 
the currency of the country wasin as good a state, as could reasonably 
be expected. Our paper was every where convertible info cash without 
difficulty. ‘The finances of government entrusted to that bank, were man- 
aged with a cheapness and facility, that lefi nothing to be desired; and 
the whole currency of the United States extorted the approbation of 
the best informed financiers of Great Britain. Nor is it to he denied 
by any man who has a character to lose, that the notes of Mr. Biddle’s 
bank were for several years preferred to coin. During thirteen years, 
350 millions of the public money were transferred to and from all parts 
of the Union, without the loss of one cent, through the excellent man- 
agement of that institution. 

Soon after General Jackson’s election, it seems to have been deter- 
mined to control the bank of the United States and bend:it to the party 
purposes of administration. The first open attempt was in June, 1829, 
supported by Mr. Woodbury and Mr. Hill, to effect the removal of 
Mr. Mason, President of the branch bank at Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire, from his office, because he was not friendly to Gen. Jack- 
son’s election and administration. ‘This measure was supported by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Ingham, who undertook to state to the 
bank “the views of the administration in relation to this appointment.” 
The president of the bank, with concurrence of the directors, replied 
to Mr. Ingham, that he rightly apprehended his views; but acknowl- 
edged no “responsibility to the Secretary of the Treasury touching the 
political conduct of the fofficers of the bank; that being a subject on 
which they consult no administration. That the bank has duties to per- 
form toward the country, but not toward any party, whose pretensions 
it would not acknowledge or compromise with. In the present case, 
the best mode of satisfying all parties, was to disregard them all. 

The President Jackson, who had repeatedly spoken of the bank of 
the United States, without objection or reprehension, now began a formal 
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attack upon that institution, in hie message of 1829. This was contin- 
ued in 1830, 1831, 1832, and every succeeding year, tillby a series of 
complaints against that bank, frequently resisted by Congress, but per- 
severingly backed by the whole power and patronage of the govern- 
ment, he finally prevented the renewal of the charter. He withdrew 
from the bank the deposits of the public treasury, against the opinion of 
the majority of his cabinet. Without precedent, and without any known 
constitutional authority, he took the money under his own command. 
He distributed those enormous sums to various local banks dispersed 
ovei the country, increasing through their means the influence and 
patronage of the executive: and having thus locked up the public treasure 
among the banking institutions which he thought fit to favour, his succes. 
sor may now look for itin vain. The Banks thus favored, have stopped 
payment, even against the government, whose deposits they hold, and 
laugh to scorn the public creditor. At this moment (June, July) it is 
generally rumoured, and as generally believed, that the whole system of 
government would actually have stopped, if the wise moderation and hon- 
est public feelings of Mr. Biddle, had not induced him to makeadvances 
of large sums to relieve his opponents from the difficulties in which the 
were involved. Indeed, throughout the whole of his remarkable con- 
troversy with Gen. Jackson, the admirable mildness and moderation of 
Mr. Biddle, exhibited a striking contrast to the violent invectives of the 
President of the Union. 

Gen. Jackson’s opponents address him thus: Sir, 

You attempted to bend the bank of the United States to the party 
purposes of your administration. The directors resisted the attempt. 
Then and not before, you became the persevering enemy of that in- 
stitution. 

You seized despotically on the treasury deposits, under pretence 
that they were unsafe inthe national bank: a pretence in which you 
stood alone. You promised to provide the means ofa safe custody for 
the public money. Where isthat money? Where is the treasury? 
In that beggarly repository of empty boxes, the public treasure will be 
sought for in vain. Say then, where is it?) Gone, dissipated, thrown 
away, wantonly wasted. 

You and your partizans promised a specie currency in place of paper 
money within a twelve month. From Maine to the extreme South, hard- 
ly a coin is to be seen. 

You promised to equalize the exchanges, as if they needed it. You 
have thrown them all into inextricable, unutterable confusion. 

You found a general disposition to maintain mercantile honor and 
punctualitv. You have prostrated and degraded the mercantile char- 
acter of the Union, by forcibly retaining the assets that oughtto be ap. 
plied to the discharge of honest debts. 

You have actually (not perhaps intentionally) encouraged by your 
experiments on Western lands, the most enormous and fraudulent spe. 
culations, which your Treasury circular has aided, under pretence of 
repressing them. 

You have quitted the Presidency, and your career of mischief it is to 
be hoped is over. But you have furnished a very prominent example, 
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that however ignorant, or despotic an European monarch may be, he 
cannot be more so than a Republican President. 

You have left the mantle of despetism to your successor. It is to be 
hoped he will be too wise to wear it. 

‘Such are the objections made by his opponents to Gen. Jackson’s 
Presidential career for these seven years past. ‘They assume the char- 
acter of historical facts, essentially, intimately connected with the pre- 
sent national embarrassments; and worthy of being answered and ob- 
viated by Gen. Jackson’s friends. 

State Banks. These institutions, are incorporated companies with a 
nominal capital; in which the share holders are exonerated from the 
common law of partnership concerns, and enabled to divide profits ad 
libitum, on a responsibility to the public of the amount of their shares 
only. The capitals are seldom real and actual. These banks often 
begin to discount and issue their paper loans on receipt of the first sub- 
scription, and the stockholders pay their subsequent share by discount- 
ing stock notes. ‘Those who wish to see something of these banks in 
detail, and their dexterous method of imposing on the public, which 
many of them put in practice, would do well to read Mr. Gouge’s in- 
structive and interesting account of them. I much feara large pro- 
portion of these banks may be characterised, as institutions incorpora- 
ted: with lucrative privileges, for obtaining money from the public ander 
false pretences. How many of them owe their origin to the intimida- 
tions and the bribery practised by lobby-'egislators, out of doors, and the 
system of log rolling within! How many of their active partisans seek 
to become directors for the facility of borrowing! 

The following list of banks is given in Mr. Woodbury’s late report, 
except for the present year. 


DATE. NUMBER. LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. CIRCULATION. SPECIE 
Jan. 1811 89 
1815 208 
1816 246 
1820 308 
1830 320 200,451,214 61,323,809 22,114,917 
1834 506 324,119,499 94,839,570 
1835 558 365,163,834 103,602,495 43,937,625 
18°6 567 457,506,080 140,301,038 40,019,594 


1837 833 with the branches. 

I omit capital as an uncertain and nominal return. And the deposits, 
as furnishing no important conclusions, unless it should be considered 
as trust money, not to be employed but for the benefit of the depositors. 
But as they know the practice, | presume they mean to coriform to it. 

All wealth consists of labour bestowed upon some raw material fur- 
nished by nature, that labour conferring on it some useful property that 
renders it desirable to possess, and giving it exchangeable value in the 
general market of commodities. ‘The merchant produces no wealth. 
He is the go-between; the middle man, employed to bring produce to 
the market of consumption. [He is paid by a tax on that produce, pro- 
portioned to his skill, labour, and capital. The fewer of these middle 
men the better. | 
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But these mercantile middle men, are not merely the conveyers of 
marketable articies, but the purchasers and sellers also. The cotton plan- 
ter might by means of his factor send his bales to Liverpool, and or. 
der the articles he wants from thence. But he finds it convenient to 
buythose articles from a merchant who purchases them at Liverpool, 
cheaper than he can. Hence another tax on the produce beside the 
mere expence of conveyance. ‘The larger the merchant’s capital, the 
more he can buy and sell, and the greater his profits. Hence, if mer- 

cantile profits are twelve per cent. and he can borrow money at six, he 
increases his income six per cent. on all the capital he borrows and em- 
ploys. 

For this purpose banks are set up: who loan not their capital, of 
which they have not usually any great amount, but their credit. The 
less their actual capital, and the greater their loans of credit in the form 
of promissory notes, the greater the gains. If they are compelled by 
law to give coin for their promissory notes on demand, a check is placed 
over them which to a great degree prevents exorbitant loans of credit. 
They are always therefore on ‘the alert to get rid of this check when 
they can. 

The more the merchant can borrow, the greater his means of pur- 
chase, and the greater his profits if he can sell. ‘The more the bank 
can lend, the greater their profits. Banks therefore have a constant 
tendency to tempt merchants to borrow: merchants have a constant ten- 
dency to borrow, because their purchases and sales are thereby in- 
creased; and bauks also give facilities of borrowing so generally, that 
consumers are tempted to purchase far beyond their means of paying 
by productive industry. Over issues by the banks, produce overtra- 
ding by the merchants; overtrading by the merchants, induces tempta- 
tions to purchasers by the offer of liberal credit; these when accepted 
induce carelessness of expense and neglect of production. Hence 
want of punctuality, through the whole line of commercial dealing, and 
its regular concomitant, periodical insolvency. 

Banks with very large capital, having much at stake are usually con- 
ducted with corresponding prudence. ‘They compel the minor institu- 
tions to conform to the law of paying their notes in specie on demand, by 
sending weekly for the balances due from the small banks, in coin. 
Hence, the two former banks of the United States, operated as the re- 
gulating fly wheel of the commercial machine. In general, they were 
cautious of large loans to individuals; they looked carefully to the fluc- 
tuations of foreign exchange; they gradually decreased their loans as 
they saw money go abroad to pay the balances of overtrading. ‘They 
were cautious of loaning on mere accommodation paper, lest the money 
market should be overcharged with paper, not based on a real transac- 
tion that would bring a return in actual value, and remove the paper 
loaned upon it. In “this way Mr. Biddle’s bank kept the currency of 
the whole United States in a wholesome train for ten years, and the na- 
tional wealth and prosperity went on correspondingly. 

After the first bank of the United States expired in 1811, such were 
the over issuesof the minor banks, that all of them South of the Bas. 


tern States, became insolvent. Gen. Jackson succeeded in preventing 
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the renewal of Mr. Biddle’s bank: the consequence Is, s, that every bank 
in the Union at this moment has stopped payment. I have not ihforma- 
tion enough to justify the positive assertion, but I greatly fear that more 
than three fourths of them have heen set up as speculating institutions, 
to make money by taxing the ignorant cupidity of the public, and not 
from the real wants of trade. The people have a strong persuasion 
that banks create wealth, and that when the price of land is doubled, 
by trebling the paper money of bank loans, the value of the land is ac- 
tually increased. ‘Till these ignurant notions are eradicated, the pro- 
ducts of productive labor will continue to be wasted, dissipated, wan. 
tonly thrown away. ‘The real value of every article must be measured 
by the quantity of useful and desirable articles, possessing exchangea- 
ble value, that it will purchase. If a five dollar note will purchase as 
much corn when money is scarce, as a ten dollar note when money is 
plenty, the five dollar note is equal to the ten. When banks become 
numerous beyond the prudent demands of mercantile convenience, they 
must enter into the baneful competition of giving great facilities to bor- 
rowers, and dealing out their paper in abundance. Hence the absolute 
necessity of compelling them (not by the force of a protracted Jegal suit, 
but) by easy and summary process to give coin for their paper. So 
many people borrow from banks, that they induce a general indebted- 
ness that destroys the independence of the community, and their exor- 
bitant issue of paper money proves of itself a protection against the 
demand for specie. Such was the case in Feb, 1817, when the resump- 
tion of specie payments was in fact nominal, none being found hardy 
enough to press the demands for coin, and subject himself to the com- 
bined vengeance of those powerful delinquents. ‘The bank of the U. 
States, and that alone, compelled the desirable charge in bank issues. 


What are the conclusions these facts seem to furnish? 

1. That our present difficulties are like our former ones, a link inthe 
chain of periodical] results. ‘Too much facility in borrowing bank pa- 
per: too great temptation to use the credit of drawing on Europe open 
accounts, instead of being confined to reasonable credit on actual in- 
voices and consignments. ‘These temptations are too strong to be gene. 
rally resisted, and those who furnish them, have no right to complain of 
their consequent losses. 

2. Allthese facilities show clearly that immense wealth is accumula- 
ted by capitalists and nominal capitalists, drawn from the very vitals of 
real productive industry. That the class of middle men called mer- 
chants, are necessary, it would at this day be folly to deny. That oc. 
casional loans become necessary to the most prudent and cautious mer- 
chant, from accident, from want of punctuality in his correspondents, 
from occasional want of temporary loans, is equally true: that banks 
afford these most useful facilities, occasionally, preserve the credit of 
honest merchants, and smooth many difficulties in the path of useful 
commerce, a man must be blind not to see. But the multiplicity, the 
cupidity, the hazardous speculations of these institutious, the many un- 
fair pretensions they set up to credit with the public, on capital never 
possessed, have had a manifest and inevitable tendency to produce those 
distressing periodical suspensions of payment and of credit which have 
so often afflicted England and this country. The common place rou- 
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tine of rg competition, fagilisine in beanie increase , of boomer 
overtrading, hazardous investments, fraudulent speculations with bor. 
rowed capital, insolvency, are inevitable, and in the present state of trade 
periodical. 

What is the remedy? Go to the source: place efficient checks on 
the number and dealings of banks, and your traders will become pru- 
dent and regular. 

3. Itis to me most manifest, that the operation of the banks of the 
United States, have been upon the whole, more especially under Mr. 
Biddle’s government, the most useful of all checks on the aberrations 
of the State banks, that have hitherto been practised. The great and 
leading condition that all banks require to be imposed, is the easy and 
instant convertibility of their paper into coin. This has not yet been 
effectually enforced; but the banks of the United States have hitherto 
been the only effectual enforcers of this most indispensible condition. 

4. ‘I'Le combination of banks is the most dangerous class of insti- 
tutions hitherto known. Nine hundred banks, with ten thousand di- 
rectors, all bent on making money by taxing the community, with the 
whole body of merchants and retailers indebted to them, may, as they 
have done, set the government and laws at defiance. What individual, 
unless with additional support to his honest claims, can set this most 
powerful combination at defiance? The country will be prostrate at 
their feet. No wonder General Jackson wished to subjugate the banks 
as well as the treasury. 

If the exeeutive should ever get the management of the public 
wealth under its control, by means of an all-controling nationai bank, 
farewell to the liberties of the country. The struggle i is coming on, 
and may lead much farther than those suppose who look only on the 
surface. 

The preceding remarks furnish a reply which | cannot extend, to the 
questions. 

Can we get on without banks and a convertible paper currency? 

No. Suppose the country were full of coin: how can 250 millions 
of inland exchanges be carried on in coin from Maine to New-Orleans? 
The utter impossibility of this,is glaring. You must employ paper 
money of some kind. You may transfer by bills of exchange; but 
suppose | want here, the value of a bill of exchange on New-Orleans, 
to pay my debts or make my purchases here, at home,—how am I to 
do it without paper money? Say 20,000 dollars, how many wheel-bar- 
rows will half a dozen such bills ef exchange require? Can the pro- 
posers of a mere coin currency in the present state of the commerce of 
the world, realiy mean what they say? 

Again. The supply of bullion decreases every year, and is likely to 
do so. Mexico, is notinan improving state in this respect. Our gold 
mines are likely to turn out worthless speculations. 

The consumption of gold and silver, in gilding, in ornaments, in uten- 
sils, in coin,—increases yearly. The United States use up at the very 
least, to the value of 14 millions of dollars. Look at the luxury, of 
England, France, Germany, ltaly, &c., &c. 

The tea trade (a bull:on trade) is annually on the increase. The 
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commerce of the whole world requiring a circulating supply of the 
precious metals, is on the increase. 

With a diminishing supply and increasing consumption, where is the 
coin to be found, that is tosupercede paper? Last year, the loans and 
discounts of the various banks of the United States, amounted to 457 
millions of dollars! Is it possible these coin-projectors can be serious? 

Can we get on without a National Bank, to serve as the regulator of 
the motions of the great commercial machine? 

Judging from past facts, I should say no. We have had no good 
wholesome currency, except during the ten years steady operation of Mr. 
Biddle’s bank; compelling prong ws in the specie payments of balances. 

Is that bank constitutional?’ For many years | was opposed to it on 
this ground. My argument was, an implied power must be shewn not 
merely to be well adapted, and proper to the main power, but necessary 
also. The bank of the United States is not necessary, though it may 
be well adapted and useful. Try the State banks, try the treasury, 
try the treasury notes. 1 confess myself confuted. They have all 
been tried and have been found wanting. Mene, mene tekel upharsin. 
It seems to me well proved at this moment that a fly wheel to the ma. 
chine is absolutely necessary. What are the wholesome modifications 
to be applied as amendments, [ have not information enough to suggest; 
except that government, when the bank is once established, ought to 
have nothing to do inthe management of it. It should be merely a 
stockholders bank; doing the government business well and on favora- 
ble terms. Government might be a stockholder to the amount of one. 
teuth, not more. 

What precautions seem necessary in licensing State banks? 

I wish | had more time and space for this division of my subject. I 
can only state nakedly my present impressions. 

1, Summary process before a Judge or a Magistrate to procure coin 
for notes, with execution awarded instanter. 

2. No bank to go into operation till its whole capital be paid in, 
and one-third of that capital incoin. Noman hasa reasonable claim 
for credit but in proport.on to his actual wealth. 

3. Capital may be any real, absolute, undeniable property to which 
the public in case of failure may resort. 

-4, Paper issues never to exceed at the very utmost, one capital and 
a half, never to be more than two and a half times the amount of cash 
absolutely in the vaults. ‘The remedy, a summary scire facias. 

5. Monthly publications of discounts, loans, paper issues, bills of 
exchange bought and sold, and the rates, deposites, circulation, general 
liabilities and assets. Some public superintendance and verification 
of these accounts should be provided. 

6. No discount of stock notes. 

7. Increase the responsibility of the stockholders in case of failure. 

8. Never permit a director to borrow from the bank in his own name 
or by any contrivance in using another name. Pay your directors a 
salary of frou $1000 to 2000 a year. Quite enough fer an hour’s work 
once a week. If they want to borrow, let them borrow from some 
other bank. I have not room to give my reasons at length. 


THOMAS COOPER, M. D. 
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OricIn oF THE ART oF Printine. What individual and what city are enti- 
tled to the honor of the discovery of this noble art, have been matters of dispute. 
The inquiry, at this day, is one more of curiosity than of utility. Those who 
conceived the original design and first put it in practice have long since passed 
from the stage of action, and cannot be affected either by our praise or blame. 
It is not uninteresting, however, to trace those great improvements in the Arts 
which kave materially affected the destinies of mankind to their origin, and the 
Art of Printing has undoubtedly exerted more influence upon the civilization of 
the world than any otherinvention of man. Its history, too, affords an illustri- 
ous instance of the benefits that sometimes result from a single ingenious design 
happily conceived and prosecuted with industry and perseverance. 

Seven cities are said to have claimed the honor of being the birthplace of Ho- 
mer. ‘The discovery of the artof Printing,—an art of far greater importance to 
the world than that of Poetry, is claimed chiefly by three cities of Europe,— 
Haerlem, Mentz and Strasburg. Venice has also laid claim to the honor, but 
without sufficient reason. Haerlem appears to have been the place where the 
original idea of printing was first conceived and practiced with separate wooden 
types by one Laurence, who is, therefore, to be considered the true and original 
inventor of the art. This individual, to whom the world is so much indebted, was 
born at Haerlem in 1370, and died in 1440. He was the custos (keeper) of the 
cathedral at his native place. He was a man of large property and his office was 
said to be both respectable and lucrative. Hisingenuity and judgment are highly 
commended. He invented first a glutinous kind of ink, and formed entire pages 
of wood with letters cut uponthem. The pages of the book were printed only 
on one side and were then pasted together. He subsequently changed his wooden 
types for leaden ones, and these again for a mixture of tin and lead. His first 
works, in one of which he introduced pictures on wooden blocks, were printed 
on separate moveable wooden types, fastened together by threads. His daughter 
Lucia, married one Thomas Peter, who either himself or his three children, Peter, 
Andrew and Thomas, continued after the death of Laurence, in 1440, to practice 
his Art for upwards of thirty years. They were industrious people, and printed 
neatly with the moveable wooden types. Laurence’s types were stolen soon after his 
death. Thethief was one of his workmen, who is supposed to have been a native 
of Mentz, to which place he conveyed them and where he established himself as a 
printer. It has been somewhat difficult to identify the person who acted in this 
dishonorable manner. What his sirname was has been a question, but as to his 
prenomen there is no doubt. His first name was John, but whether it was John 
Faust, or John Gutenburg, or John Meidenbachius, or John Petersheimius, or 
John Geinsfleich has been a moot point. The weight of authorities seems to 
show that the last named John was the man,—that he settled at Mentz in 144], a 
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year after the death of Laurence, and commenced printing in 1442. John Gein- 
fleish first used wooden types, but these not answering his expectation, he after- 
wards employed metallic types, first cutand then cast. The use of fusible types 
was a.deciJed improvement inthe Art of Printing. While Haerlem, therefore, 
justly lays claim to the merit of this great invention of the Art of Printing, 
Mentz is fairly entitled tonearly equal honor for the improvements effected in it. 
Printing with metal types, was called ars characterizandi, literally the art of 
making characters. The cut metallic types were further improved by John Faust 
of Mentz, who, in 1452, completed the Art by the aid of his servant Peter 
Shoeffer, whom he ad. pted for his son, and to whom he gave his daughter in 
marriage, pro digna laborum multarumque inventionum remuneratione, as a wor- 
thy recompense for his labors and many inventions. 'The pretensions of Stras- 
burg are not equal to those either of Huerlem or Mentz. John Gutenburg en- 
deavored to attain the Art, while he resided in that city. His first attempts were 
made, in 1436, with wooden types, but he and his partners never carried the Art 
to perfection, and in 1444 or 1445, he quitted Strasburg, greatly embarrassed in 
his circumstances. He was succeeded by Mentelius, who probably, however, did 
not commence printing before the year 1447. Ulric Zell attributes the invention, 
or at least the completion of the Art to Gutenburg at Mentz; though he admits that 
some books had been published in Holland earlier than in thatcity. From Mentz, 
he says, it was communicated to Cologne; next, to Strasburg; then, to Venice. 
There is no certain proof of any book having been printed at Strasburg, till after 
1462; after which period printing made rapid progress in Europe. In 1490, it 
reached Constantinople; in the middle of the next century, it advanced into Af- 
rica and America, and about 1560, was introduced into Russia. After this, it 
was carried into Iceland, the farthest point North where the Arts and Sciences 
have ever obtained a lodgment. 

So much for the origin and early progress of the Art of Printing. The time 
and manner of its introduction into England, and the individual who was instru- 
mental in effecting it, have been involved in some doubt. The fects developed by 
this inquiry are very curious. 

The general opinion of chronologists for a long period was, that the Art was 
first introduced and practiced in England, by William Caxton, a citizen of Lon- 
don, who served his apprenticeship, as a mercer, to Robert Large, who died in 
1441, afier having been sheriff and Lord Mayor of London. He lefta legacy to 
Caxton, in testimony of his good character and integrity. From the time of his 
master’s death, Caxton spent the following thirty years from 1441, to 1471, be- 
yond sea, in the business of merchandize. In the year 1464, he was employed 
by king Edward ithe Fourth in a public and honorable negociation to transact and 
conclude a treaty of commerce between that king and his brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Burgundy. By his long residence in Holland, Flanders and Germany, 
he enjoyed opportunities of becoming acquainted with the whole method and pro- 
cess of this Art. On his return to England, meeting with encouragement from 
distinguished persons, particularly from the then Abbot of Westminister, he first 
set up a press in that abbey, and began to print books soon after the year 1471, 
and is said to have pursued his profession there with extraordinary diligence till 
1494, in which year he is said to have died, at the age of upwards of four score 
years. ‘The first work he printed in England was the “Recuyil of the Historyes 
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of Troye,” in folio,—a copy of which, in astate of perfect preservation may be 
seen in the library of that worthy gentleman and-laborious collector of curious, 
rare and costly books, Mr. Smers of Savannah. (Ga.) This matchless copy of 
the first book supposed to have been published in the English language, belonged 
originally to Jane Grey, Queen of England. It was printed in 1471, upon parch- 
ment. With a little assistance, we were able to read a few passages of this rare 
and curious work, although considerably puzzled at first by the typography, spel- 
ling and punctuation. 

The same gentleman has an imperfect copy of Hygden’s Polychronicon, another 
of Caxton’s impressions, printed in 1482, in folio, original cost £52 10s., sold to 
its present proprietor for £40 19s. We saw also in his collection a work in 
French, entitled ‘Sainte Meditation,” Holy Meditation, printed in folio upon parch- 
ment, in 1443, a most beautiful work, splendidly illuminated with paintings in wa- 
ter colors, cost $44. Also, the ‘Lives of the Martyrs,” with ingenious portraits 
of each, the colours still bright,—a small volume, done in the year 1500,—a very 
beautiful work. Mr. Smers has also a splendid edition of Strabo, printed by 
Shoeffer, at Venice, in 1473. Shoeffer was one of the inventors of printing, and 
died in 1502. 

The claims of Caxton, to be regarded the first English printer, are strenuously 
supported by Stowe, Trussell, Sir Richard Baker, Leland and Howell, and by the 
more modern authorities of Henry Wharton, the celebrated Lewis Ellies Dupin, 
and Dr. Middieton. Records however, were brought to light which go to prove, 
that Caxton was not the printer of the first work in English. A work was discov. 
ered published at Oxford, bearing date the 17th Dec. 1468, three years before 
Caxton’s “Recuyil of the Historyes of Troye,” appeared. Efforts were made to 
show that the date of the work was a forgery, but the priority of the Oxford work 
is clearly established by a record which had long lain in obscurity at Lambeth 
Palace, in the register of the See of Canterbury. This record containsa narra- 
tion of the whole transaction drawn up at the time, which is substantially as fol- 
lows: That the archbishop of Canterbury, urged the then king of England, Hen- 
ry the Sixth, to use all possible exertions to have a printing mould brought into his 
kingdom. The king readily entered into his views, and advising privately with 
his friends, came to the conclusion, that the object could not be accomplished, ex- 
cept by secret operations, and the employment of a large sum of money for the 
purpose of bribing one of the workmen in Haerlem to come over with his printing 
apparatus into England. It was supposed that not less than one thousand marks 
would answer the purpose. Towards this sum, the archbishop presented the king 
three hundred marks. The managementof the affair was committed to Robert 
Turnour, of the Robes to the King,—a person highly esteemed. This gentleman 
engaged the assistance of Caxton, who is spoken of as a citizen of good abilities. 
Caxton maintained a regular intercourse with Holland in the way of trade,—a cir- 
cumstance which afforded a colorable pretext for his going and staying in the Low 
Countries. Turnour went in disguise, and to prevent his being known, had his 
hair and beard shaven. But Caxton appeared openly in public, in his character of 
amerchant. They first went to Amsterdam, and afterwards to Leyden, not daring 
to enter Haerlem on account of the jealousy of the place, several persons having 
been apprehended and imprisoned, who had gone there from different countries, 
for the same purpose. They remained till they had spent the whole thousand 
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marks in gifts and expenses, and the king was obliged to send them five hundred 
marks more. Turnour soon wrote to the king that he had nearly succeeded in the 
enterprize. He had struck a bargain with two Hollanders for bringing off one of 
‘the under workmen, one Frederic Corsellis. This individual, accordingty, late 
one night, stole from his companions, in disguise, into a vessel prepared for that 
purpose, and got safe to London. It was not thought prudent to put him to work 
in that city; but through the instrumentality of the archbishop, who had been first 
vice-chancellor, and afterwards chancellor of the University of Oxford, Corsellis 
was carried under guard to the latter place, and in order to prevent the possibility 
of his escape, was kept under guard, till he had made good his promise of teach- 
ing them how to print. At Oxford, therefore, the first printing press was set up 
in England; and before there was any printing press, or printer, in France, Spain, 
Italy or Germany, except in the city of Mentz. The press at Oxford was after- 
wards found insufficient to supply the demand for new books, and the king estab. 
lished a press at St. Albans, and another at Westminster, where were printed sev- 
eral works on divinity and physic. The king, for reasons, it is said, best known 
to himself and his council, permitted no law books to be printed at that period; nor 
were any printers allowed to exercise their art, except such as were in his service, 
the king monopolizing the entire profits arising from the printing and sale of 
books.* 

It is a remarkable fact, that the moral and intellectual revival in Europe in the 
15th century should have been nearly co-temporaneous with the discovery of the 
Art of Printing. May we not consider this circumstance a clear dispensation of 
Divine Providence, which, in preparing the minds of men for the reception and 
adoption of important truths, at the same time provided convenient means for their 
prompt and extensive dissemination? 





Tue Rescue. This picture we understand is one of a series contemplated by 
Mr. John B. White, from the too long neglected graphic history of South Caro. 
lina. The present subject affords one of the most interesting that ever arose from 
partizan warfare in this, or any other country in the world, and would have re- 
flected honor on Greek or Roman history,—and well merits the must labored at- 
tention of the artist. Should Mr. White’s design be carried out, he will have done 
much for his native State. This picture is a match to his ‘Camp or Marion,” 
which we understand is in the hands of an Engraver at the North. 

As the subject matter of this painting is net generally known, we present our 
readers with a brief narrative of it. In the Spring of 1779, some eight or ten 
American prisoners were brought to the British camp, at Ebenezer in Georgia, 
whence they were ordered on to Savannah to take their trial, being charged with 
having accepted the king’s bounty, for which they would have been executed. 
Among the number was a young man, by the name of Jones, whose wife and 
litile boy fol'owed him wherever he was carried, being overwhelmed with the most 





Vid. Burrow’s Term Reports, ‘vol. 4, p. 2410,—the authority upon which the 
principal facts contained in this article are stated. 
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intense anxiety for his safety. The prisoners set out under a guard of a sergeant 
and corporal with eight men. Jasper, our own Jasper, of Fort Moultrie memory, 
with his friend Newton, who had previously made the arrangements, though with- 
out arms of any sort in their hands, dugged the guard, watching an opportunity to 
strike a blow for the relief of the prisoners, About two miles from Savannah there 
was a famous spring, called the Spa, well known to travellers in those days (per- 
haps equally so in the present) who were wont to turn out there to refresh them- 
selves. Jasper and his friend concluded that the party would halt there, and ac- 
cordingly hastened to the spot and concealed themselves among the bushes, &c. 
that grew in rich profusion around. In due time, sure enough, the prisoners came 
in sight, and they halted opposite the spring. The corporal, with his guard of 
four men, conducted the prisoners to the watering place, while the sergeant, with 
the other four brought up the rear, near the road, where they grounded their arms 
and the prisoners were allowed to rest and refresh themselves. While thus biding 
their time, out rushed Jasper and Newton. They seized two muskets resting 
against a pine, and shot down two soldiers keeping guard. A contest ensued in 
which two more of the English were slain. Availing themselves of the pause, 
our heroes rushed between the enemy and their weapons, hastily disengaged and 
armed the prisoners and in a few moments captured and secured the remaining 
British party. At the commencement of the affray, Mrs. Jones, who had been 
ever at her husband’s side, overcome by terror, had fallen into a swoon, her little 
boy piteously lamenting over her. When she revived, and beheld her husband and 
friends around her, all freed from their fetters and armed, she fell at the feet of 
her hercic deliverers, and gave vent to her gratitude, in tears and blessings. In 
the sequl, our heroic countrymen with their friends and captive foes, recrossed 
the Savannah and safely joined General Marion at Purisburg. 

Mr. White has seized a most interesting moment for his picture. There stands 
the noble Jasper, in simple, but tasteful costume, his bundle and tin cup at his 
back, leaning ona musket. At his feet, the interesting Mrs. Jones, on her knees 
clasping his hand, and in silent eloquence expressing her gratitude. Immedi- 
ately behind her stands Newton, who seems gently endeavoring to raise her from 
the ground,—and to the left, completing the interesting group, is Jones,—his little 
boy springing into his arms with delight, freed from his manacles, which still hang 
about his wrists, locking with intense interest between doubt and hope, towards 
his unlooked for preservers. To the right and left are the bodies of three Eng. 
lishmen, whichenrich the scene by their showy costume, though so kept down 
and subdued as not to be offensive or intrusive. By way of episode to this little 
epic,—upon the hill, in the middle ground, in the forest gloom, by the road side, 
which winds around the piny woods, far away into the distance, terminated by a 
glimpse of the city of Savannah, is seen an active group;—the prisoners guard- 
ing their captors and securing them with cords. Asa proper link between these 
two groups isa figure, one of the Americans hastening up the hill, a musket in 
his hand. The scenery is altogether Southern.* The oak, the pine and other forest 
trees intermingled, form a gorgeous back ground,while the foreground is enriched 








* The watering place so common in our Southern country along our road sides, 
rich to excess with luxurious weeds, lilies, flags, and all manner of wild foliage, 
is happily managed. 
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with the acorn, the pine bur, &c. and innumerable other like matter in detail, so 
necessary to afford identity to such a scene. 

Upon the whole, we consider this to be one of the happiest efforts of Mr. 
White’s pencil, with a sight of which the public may be gratified, as it is placed, 
gratuitously, at the office of Mr. Keenan, (our native engraver,) No. 53 Broad 
street, nearly opposite Stewart’s hotel. 


Mra. Fisuer’s Rooms. We have visited the Rooms of this Artist in King 
street, and are prepared to express much gratification. Mr. FisHer is a native of 
this country, but has spent several years in Europe with a view to acquire profi- 
ciency in his Art. We are informed that he pursued his studies at the Royal 
Academy. He exhibits specimens of several copies from the ancient masters, in 
which he seems to have caught the spirit of the originals. We would mention as 
particularly deserving of commendation, his copy from Paul Veronese, of the 
Marriage at Cana in Galilee. His own designs are highly creditable to so young 
an artist, although his copies are certainly superior to them. He has just com- 
pleted a portrait of Dr. J, B. Wurraives of this city, which all who have seen it 
pronounce to bea capital likeness. As Mr. FisHer proposes to locate himself 
among us, we recommend that our citizens should visit his rooms and judge for 
themselves. ‘They will find in their occupant a polished gentleman. 


a 


Tue Fire 1n New York.—Cuover’s Views, &c. These are beautifully col- 
ored views of the destructive fire that occurred in New-York, on the 16th and 
17th of December, 1835. 

The first view, is taken from the top of the new building, on the North-West 
cornerof Wall and William streets, just at the moment of the greatest interest 
and splendor, when the cupola of the Exchange has fallen in, and the adjacent 
buildings are one glowing sheet of flame. The waning moon is scarcely visible 
from the brilliancy and grandeur of the scene. In the distance are seen the 
hardy firemen using their unavailing efforts to preserve the property of their fel- 
low citizens from the raging element. The time represented is about three o’clock 
on the morning of the 17th. The second view is taken from near the corner of 
Broad street and Exchange place; time, next morning. The destruction is nearly 
or quite complete. In the foreground persons are seen endeavoring to save their 
little remaining property from the hot rubbish. On the right are the remains of 
Mr. Lord’s house; it was where the progress of the fire was stopped by blowing 
up several of the buildings. Close on the left, are seen the walls of the Garden 
Street Church, and in the distance stands the Exchange, like some classic ruin, 
and in the extreme distances are seen the shipping, East River, &c. 

We procured these “Views” when on avisit last Summer to New-York. 
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While in the hands of the framer, they were very much admired. They area rich, 
beautiful and nevel specimen of art. We shall be happy to show them to ama. 
teurs,or to any friends who may choose to call and look atthem. The Engravings 


may be procured at the rate of $5 each, of Mr. Lewis P. Crover, No. 294, 
Broadway, New-York. 








PeriopicaL Lireratore or Great Brirain.—There is some very interesting and 
valuable information on this subject contained in the “Great Metropolis,”—a work 
which we reviewed at considerable length in our April number. It may be well to 
present a condensed account of the English periodicals, borrowed from this source, 
for the benefit of those who may not have access to the work itself. 

Tue QuarTERLy Review, a Tory publication, edited by the celebrated Mr. 
Gifford, made its first appearance in 1809, and was started as a political opponent 
to the “Edinburgh Review.” Mr.Gifford received at first from the publisher, Mr. 
Murray, the sum of £200 per annum, for editing the work. ‘This sum was gradu. 
ally raised, till it amounted to £900 per annum. Among the early contributors 
to the Quarterly were Mr. Canning, Sir Walter Scott, and Dr. Southey, the Poet 
Laureate of Great Britain. We quote the following remarkable statement in re- 
spect to the distinguished author of the Waverly Novels: 


“Sir Walter actually, in one instance, reviewed several of his own novels. This 
was in one of the volumes for 1816. The » averley novels were then beginning 
to attract universal attention; aud Sir Walter essentially aided in extending their 
popularity by the long and elaborate review to which I allude. None of his critics 
dealt out their praises of the works of the unknown author with a more liberal 
hand, than he did himself. It is true, he pointed out some things which he called 
blemishés in the works, but this only served to give greater effect to the commen- 
dation he so liberally bestowed on their general merits. Besides, the way ia which 
the thing was done displayed great dexterity, and proved Sir Walter to be much 
more of a man of the world than most people gave him credit for. The portions 
of his works which he faintly condemned were precisely those which possessed 
the greatest merit. And as he took care to give various eXtracts by way of illus- 
trating the view he professed to take of those works, people had an opportunity of 
seeing at once the injustice of the slight censure with which he visited them. 
Whether Mr. Gifford, the editor of “! he Quarterly,’ was aware that the author and 
reviewer were one and the same person, is not known. If he was aware of the 
circumstance, he committed a gross breach of faith in permitting Sir Walter to 
be the reviewer of his own works, and the trumpeter of his own fame. Thousands 
were induced to read the Waverley novels who had not read them before,—for 
they were then only beginning to make a sensation in the literary werld,—in con- 
sequence of so very eulogistic a notice of them in one of the leading periodicals 
of the day: would they have done so had they known that all the praise proceeded 
from the author himself? Open egotism is universally condemned, and preperly; 
for it is one of the most unbecoming qualities in any one’s character. Cobbett 
was the most inveterate egotist of the present century; but his egotism, and all 
egotism of the same kind, is quite harmless, inasmuch as when we see one openly 
praising himself, we can estimate his commendation at its proper worth. In such 
a case as thatof Sir Walter Scott, the thing is altogether different. The reader 
goes carefully through the review under the impression that the article is penned 
by some independent and disinterested party, and that every word of praise which 
is awarded, springs from the most perfect impartiality. Sir Walter, therefore, was 
guilty of practising a gross imposition on the public inthe instance to which I 
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have referred. Let us only suppose that the practice of authors reviewing their 
own works were to become geueral,—what in such a case would be the condition of 
our periodical literature? Could anything be more degraded? The very name of 
review would in sucha case inspire feelings of disgust in every person of honor- 
able mind. Sir Walter’s friends have given a singular display of their respect for 
his memory, in republishing in a late volume of his miscellaneous works the arti- 
cle in question, as one of the many contributions he furnished to our periodical lit. 
erature. That was one of the few instances which occurred in the cuurse of his 
literary career in which he betrayed a want of true nobleness ot character; and 
his friends have shown a striking deficiency of judgment in making the circum- 
stance known to the world. 

“I know there is an impression abroad that itis quite a common thing for au- 
thors to review their own works. I may be pardoned for digressing for a moment 
while I state that the impression is altogether unfounded. My acquaintance with 
periodical literature generally, and especially with that of London, enables me to 
speak on this point in the most positive terms. Authors as a body, and the great 
majority of the editors of our periodicals, are men of too high a sense of honour 
tobe guilty of such conduct. ‘I'wo instances uly of an author reviewing his own 
works, have come to my knowledge out of nearly a thousand reviews which I 
have known to be furnished to the London press.” Vol. 2, pp. 262—265. 

At the death of Mr. Gifford, which occurred in 1827, the circulation of the 
Quarterly amounted to abcut 7,000 copies. Its present circulation is 9,000. Dr. 
Southey succeeded to the editorship of the work two years previous to the death 
of Mr. Gifford. He conducted it with great ability, and in a more temperate tone 
than his predecessor. It has been objected, however, that under his editorial dy- 
nasty, there were too many articles devoted to polemical theology. Dr. Southey 
is ahighchurchman. Occupying the situation that he does, it is his duty to be so. 
Those of us who have read his work, entit!ed the “Book of the Church,” are pret. 
ty well aware of the nature of his religious prejudices, and of the extent to which 
they would be likely to be infused even into a literary work of which he had the 


control. As acritic, however, Dr. Southey is free and fearless. 


His successor is Mr. Lockhart, son-in-law of Sir Walter “cott, and well known 
as the author of ‘Valerius,’ ‘Adam Blair,’ ‘Reginald Dalton,’ and the ‘Noctes Am. 
brosiane,’ which appeared some years since in Blackwvuod’s Magazine. During 
his editorship, Dr. Southey and the other leading writers, who had sustained the 
reputation of the work from its commencement, continued their contributions, and 
no perceptible change appeared in its character, underitsnew management. Mr. 
Lockhart himself never indulges in political speculations. His articles consist 
chiefly of literary criticisms. Dr. Southey writes theological articles, and articles 
on history. ‘The notorious Captain Basil Hall,—our old acquaintance,—is a regu- 
lar contributor to the Quarterly. He furnishes articles on works of travels, voy- 
ages, &c. He has on some occasions tried his hand at politics. Dr. Croker, late 
member of Parliament, and editor of the new edition of Boswell’s Life of John. 
son, writes most of the political articles forthe Quarterly. Sir Francis Head, be- 
fore his removal to Canada, was an occasional contributor. Mr. Milman, author 
of the ‘Fall of Jerusalem,’ writes still more frequently for the work. Judge Cole. 
ridge, nephew of the poet, Mr. Taylor, author of ‘the Statesman,’ and Mr. Hay. 
wood, editor of ‘the Law Magazine,’ are also contribucors. The latter gentleman 
writes the articles of a gastronomical character which appearin ‘The Quarterly.’ 
He obtains his information on culinary matters from a celebrated French cook, 
Mr. Lockhart’s salary for conducting this work is said to be -£1400 per annum. 
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He is remarkable for his literary impartiality as a critic. He never suffers his per - 
sonal feelings or his private friendships to influence the opixions which he enter. 


tains of an author’s works, but aims to deal out strict justice to all according to 
their deserts. 


‘‘A marked instance of this occurred a short time since in the case of a French- 
man of distinguished reputation in his own country. As Monsieur had every rea- 
son to believe a work which he had just then finished would be noticed in ‘The 
Quarterly,’ and as he trembled at the very idea of its being ‘‘cutup,” he thought 
the best way to guard against such a calamity would be to procure letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Lockhart, and come over to London to make his friendship. He 
did so; and, to his ineffable delight, was received by ‘The Quarterly’ critic with 
every mark of the most cordial friendship. ‘They dined and “drank wine” together 
day after day during the Frenchman’s stay in London. In the course of their con. 
versation Mr. Lockhart mentioned that an elaborate notice had been drawn up of 
his guest’s work, but did not throw out any hint as to the strain in which it was 
written; of course the latter did not putthe question whether it was favorable or 
otherwise; that would have been to a certain extent an infringement of the rules 
of good breeding. He assumed, however, that the review would be commenda.- 
tory, from the marked attentions which the editor of «The Quarterly’ paid him. At 
last the hour of departure from the hospitable abode of Mr. Lockhart arrived, and 
away the Frenchman went baci to Paris, in raptures at the thought of the Eng. 
lish popularity which the forthcoming number of ‘The Quarterly’ was to confer on 
him. On reaching Paris, he mentioned the circumstance to all his friends. Judge 
then of his horror, when, in less thana fortnight afterwards, “The Quarterly’ con- 
tained an article on his book, which, as a specimen of literary butchery, has 
scarcely ever been equalled.” Vol. 2, pp. 269—270. 

Tue Lonpon anp WeEstTMINSTER Review is a radical publication. In his 
strictures on this work, the author betrays a decided leaning towards Toryism, 
but states fairly enough all the facts bearing upon the history of this periodical 
which we are interested to know. The Westminster Review was established in 
1824, by anumber of gentlemen, the disciples of Jeremy Bentham, and belonging, 
of course, to the schvol of utilitarians. Mr Bentham was himself a contributor 
to the work, and took an active interest in its fortunes, till a shori time previous to 
his death. Mr. James Mill, author of the ‘History of British India,’ &c. Mr. 
Mill’s son, Mr. Francis Place, and Mr. Southwood Smith, are among the leading 
writers. Dr. James Browne of Edinburgh, and Dr. Bowring, have also furnished 
articles, and Col. Thompson, M: P. who was at one time its ecitor, has contributed 
some masterly papers. The Westminster Review strongly advocated the cause 
of Reform, and in proportion asthe public mind became excited as to existing 
abuses in the government, its numbers were sought after with avidity, and its cir. 
culation increased. The work has recently been united with ‘“*The London Re- 
view,” a publication commenced by Sir William Molesworth, and which took 
ground with no political party. The circulation of the ‘London and Westmin- 
ster” amounts, at the present time, to only 1500copies. During the height of its 
popularity, the ‘*Westminster Review” never circulated more than 3,000 copies, 
while the *“‘Quarterly” had patrons to more than double that amount, and the “Ed. 
inburgh Review” circulated as many us 20,000 copies. The ‘Westminster Re- 
view,” has been read with great interest in this country. It has been the strenu- 
ous advocate of free principles, and many of its articles have been very able. 

Tne Foretcn QuarTeRLY, which embraces reviews of foreign works, particu. 
larly continental literature, was started in 1827, by the foreign booksellers, Messrs. 
Treuttel and Wurtz. It commenced favorably under the editorial direction of 
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Mr. Gillies, and Mr. James Fraser, author of the ‘Travels in Persia,’ and received 
contributions from the most distinguished men of the day, such as Sir Walter Scott, 
Dr. Southey, and Mr. Carlyle. The second number contained an article on the 
‘Works of Hoffman,’ from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. Upon the issuing of the 
third number, the circulation exceeded 1,500 copies. On the appearance of that 
number, a dispute arose between Mr. Fraser and Mr. Cochrane, one of the pro- 
prietors, which terminated in the withdrawal of the former from the work, and the 
accession of Mr. Cochrane to his place, as assistant editor, or rather principal edi- 
tor, Mr. Gillies residing at Edinburgh, and only occasionally furnishing articles 
and procuring them from his triends. Mr. Fraser immediately started a work in 
opposition to the ‘Foreign Quarterly, entitled the ‘Foreign Review,’ issuing it ata 
cheaper rate than the ‘Foreign Quarterly,’ from which work he was successful in 
withdrawing some of its ablest contributors. Itnever had an extensive circula- 
tion, although very ably conducted. It maintained a fierce paper war with its op- 
ponent for some time, which resulted, like the quarrels of lovers, in a very friend. 
ly understanding. After the publication of its tenth number, both works were 
united under the sole editorship of Mr. Cochrane, a gentleman very well versed 
in continental literature. In 1834, a misunderstanding occurred between him and 
the publishers, in consequence of which he withdrew from the work, and com. 
menced another under the title of ‘Cochrane’s Foreign Quarterly Review,’ which 
never extended beyond twonumbers. The ‘Foreign Quarterly’ never circulated 
more than ],800 copies; at present it circulates cousiderably under 1,200. Mr. 
Cochrane’s salary for conducting it, was £200 per annum, under a stipulation that 
it should increase with the increased success of the work. The ‘Foreign Quar- 
terly’ takes |ittle part in politics, though there is a leaning in it towards the side of 
liberal principles. ; 

Tne Bririsa anp Foreign Review was started at the beginning of the year 
1835, by Mr. Beaumont, a member of Parliament, and a gentleman of princely 
fortune. His annual income is said to amount to £100,000. One of the leading 
objects of this work was, to advocate the cause of the oppressed Poles. Most of 
the articles on the Polish question, are understood to be from his pen. Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. Urquhart, and Mr. 
Sheil, are contributors to the work. Mr. Young,amember of the English bar, 
was its first editor, but it is at present under the editorial charge of Mr. John Kem. 
ble, who has the reputation of being a fine Anglo-Saxon scholar. Many masterly 
articles have appeared in this Review. It is well conducted, and is very popular. 
In politics, it belongs to the liberal school. 

Tue Dustin Review was established in April, 1836, under the editorial super- 
vision of three gentlemen,—the celebrated Mr. O’Connell, Dr. Wiseman, and Mr. 
Mc Quin, author of ‘A Voyage up the Danube.’ It is a Roman Catholic work, de- 
voted chiefly to the discussion of Irish questions. It is extremely liberal in its 
character, as might be expected. It advocates household suffrage, short parlia- 
ments and the vote by ballot. Its circulation is very great, amounting to several 
thousand copies, and it is supposed, and justly, that the mere connection of the 
name of Daniel O’Connell! with its management, will insure its popularity and ex- 
tensive patronage. It has been objected to it, that its articles hitherto partake too 
exclusively of a theological character, while it stands pledged to discuss only lite- 
rary and political matters. 
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The proprietors of these several Reviews pay their contributors prices ranging 


from ten to twenty guineas per sheet, which, it must be admitted, is a very liberal 


remuneration for literary labor. The practice of paying writers has doubtless 


contributed greatly to elevate the periodical literature of the age, and where pro- 
prietors can afford it, those who devote their time and expend their mental ener- 
gies in efforts to purify the taste and enlighten the minds of the people, should be 
generously rewarded. ‘The rate of remuneration must be graduated of course to 
the extent of patronage which works receive. We have not been able in this 
country, yet, to pay writers as liberally as they doin Great Britain. Let us hope, 
however, by the increased favor in which literature shall be held by our couutry- 
men, that our means will, in due time, be adequate to our wishes in this respect. 


We propose, in our next number, to continue the subject by an account of the 
British Monthlies. 


a 


PorMs comprisinc “Erato” No. II. anp III. 
Cincinnati, 1837. 


productions. 


By Wittiam D. GALLAGHER. 
Mr. Gallagher is favorably known to the public by his literary 
He is the Editor of a highly respectable monthly periodical, pub. 
lished at the West, which we have read occasionally with much interest, particu- 
larly the articles which he has himself contributed to the work. The literature 
of the West is of a fresh, racy and spirited order. Its writers are original think- 
ers, and seem to have derived a quickening impulse from the rapid growth of 
their country, and from the spirit of enterprize and improvement which every 


where distinguishes its active and enterprising population. The earliest charac- 


teristics of the literature of such a people, might be expected to be manliness and 
vigour, but even at this stage of their progress, their best efforts display, in an un- 
common degree, that union of ornament with strength which is essential to fine 


writing. We have nottime to enter into a critical analysis of the Poems before us. 


They are highly creditable tothe author’s muse. We furnish the following speci- 


men, which is also a just and feeling tribute to the merit of a pure patriot and an 
eminent man, whose memory is fondly cherished by our readers: 


ELEGIAC VERSES, 
OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH, OCTOBER, 1833, oF THE HON. THOMAS SMITH GRIMEKE. 


Gone, in his manhood’s bloom! 

By the great Gatherer, gathered to the fold, 
The dark and solemn tomb,— 
Solemn, and dark, and cold. 

How quickly was his race of glory run! 

Tears for the worthy and the noble one. 


The strength of man, how frail; 
His hold on life, how insecure at best; 

To-day he breasts the gale,— 

To-morrow, lies at rest. 
Bright eye, and glowing cheek, and shining tress, 
Dim in the chill and loathsome newt’s caress. 


And the high, manly brow, 
Where Genius lights his deathless fires to-day, 
To-morrow moulders low, 
Beneath the fresh-heap’d clay; 
And the cold grave-worm drags his slimy length, 
Where thought display’d its ardor, mind its strength. 
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Tears for the wortby one! 

When last we met him, in that crowded hall, 
Thought ye his shroud was spun, 
Or colored was his pall? 

No! of us all, on him among the last, 

Would ye have deem’d Death’s siroc-breath had past. 


Oh, that the good of earth 
Should go down to the humid grave so soon! 
Flow’rs that at morn have birth, 
And withered are at noon: 
Flinging their fragrance on the chainless wind,— 
It, and their memory only, left behind. 


The wail that here arose, 
Far, to the balmy South, is borne along; 

And, as it journeys, grows 

More sorrowful and strong,— 
For every patriot-breast swells high with grief, 
And finds, in wailing words, a sad relief. 


Mournfully, too, the sound 

Of autumn’s rustling leaves, and eddying gale 
That lifts them from the grouud, 
Chimes with the solemn wail, 

Whispering, Exemplar of the great and free! 

How much of goodness leaves the world with thee. 





Coorer’s France. Ina late number we gave the substance of an interview, 
which this distinguished novelist had with the still more celebrated Sir Walter 
Scott at Paris. Upon a second interview he saw Miss Scott, his daughter, after- 
wards Mrs. Lockhart, recently deceased: 


“I met him once more, in the evening, at the hotel of the Princesse ——. The 
party had been got tegether in a hurry, and was not large. Our hostess contrived 
to assemb!e some exceedingly clever people, however, among whom were one or 
two women, who are already historical, and whom I had fancied long since dead. 
Allthe female part of the company, with the silent delicacy that the French so well 
understand, appeared with ribbons, hats, or ornaments of some sort or other, of a 
Scottish stamp. Indeed, almost the only woman inthe room that did not appear 
to be a Caledonian, was Miss Scott. She was in-half-mourning, and with her black 
eyes and jet black hair, might very well have passed for a French woman, but for 
a slight peculiarity about the cheek bones. She looked exceedingly well, and 
was much admired. Having two or three more places to go, they staid but an 
hour. Asa matter of course, all the French vomen were excecdingly empressées 
in their manner towards the Great Unknown, and as there were three or four that 
were very exaggerated on the score of romance, he was quite lucky if he escaped 
some absurdities. Nothing could be more patient that his manner, under it all, 
but as soon as he very well could, he got into a corner, where I went to speak to 
him. He said, laughingly, that he spoke French with so much difficulty he was 
embarrasssd to answer the compliments. “I’m as good a lion as needs be, allow- 
ing my mane to be stroked as familiarly as they please, but I can’t growl for them, 
in French. How isit with you?” Disclaiming the necessity of being either a 
good or a bad lion, being very little troubled in that way, for his amusement I re- 
lated to himan anecdote. Pointing out to him a Comptesse de ——, who was pre- 
sent, I told him this lady [had met once a week, for several months, and at every 
soirée she invariably sailed up to me to say—“Oh, Monsieur , quelles livres! 
vos charmants livres—que vos livres sont charmants!” and I had just made up my 
roind that she was, at least, a woman of taste, when she approached me with the 
utmost sang froid, and cried,—‘ Bon soir, Monsieur ———; je viens d’acheter tous 
vos livres et je compte prafter de la premiere vocasion pour les lire!” 
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